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He Fought Three Days 
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Lieutenant Colonel {@ ee 
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Haymond 6. Davis, USMC 
Medal of Honor 
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i D, BATTLE-WEARY. fighting for every mile 
of wintry road, the Marines were re-deploying to- 
ward Hungnam. A rifle company was guarding a 
mountain pass vital to the withdrawal of two regi- 
ments. The company beeame surrounded. If help 


didn't come, 6.000 men were lost. 


Into this situation. Lieutenant Colonel Davis 
boldly led his Marine battalion. Over eight miles 
of heavily defended icy trail they attacked. and 


across three ridges deep im snow, 


They fought three days and nights, often hand- 


But finally Colonel Davis reached and freed the 
company. He opened the pass and held it till the 
two regiments got by. Then, fighting through the 
last of the enemy and carrying his wounded with 
him, he led his own gallant battalion into safety. 


“Korea and World War IL have taught me.” says 
Colonel Davis. “that courage is common to all 
armies; its the better equipped side that has the 
edge. You're giving our men that edge every time 
you invest in a United States Defense Bond. For 
Bonds, which are personal savings for you, are also 
Thitise le for America’s CCOTOMY., Helping produce 
more and better combat equipment to protect the 
brave men who are protecting us all.” 


Peace is for the strong! 
For peace and prosperity save with 


U.S. Defense Bonds! 


Now E Bonds pay 3%! Now, improved Series E Bonds 
start paying interest after 6 months. And average 3¢¢ in 
terest, compounded semiannually when held to maturity! 
Also, all maturing F Bonds automatically go on earning 

at the new rate for 10 more vears. Today, start investing 
in Series Eo Defense Bonds through the Payroll Saving 
Plan at work. Remember, 8 million fellow Americans find 
it a wonderfully easy way to save. Or ask your banker about 


the convenient Bond-A-Month Plan 


tisement, It is donated by this publicetion in Cooperation with Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America, 





Telling the 


From the Heart 


Tam very much inspired by the in 


ternational news which | have’ re 
ceived in the last twelve issues of UN 
Worxp, and wish to congratulate you 
for your excellent services. One thing 
gloomy: letters col 


makes me your 


umns, Where American mentality re 
itself 


friendly references to Indians. We 


veals sometimes contam un 


on the other hand, love Americans 


very much judging them not by the 
color of their skin but by their hearts. 


Bhadrakali, India 


SADANANDA BANERJEE 


Chinese Puzzle 


To the great army of stay-at homes 
Frank Moraes’ article “I Saw Red 
China” (UNW, Oct. ’52) is just what 
the doctor ordered. [ was in China 
in 1902 and many times since. : 
Ninety per cent of China’s popula- 
tion lived in filth, poverty and oppres- 
sion. Says Mir. Moraes: “I felt I knew 
the wise and graciously dignified peo 


ple of China.” What 


the Chinese population were in this 


percentage of 


category? And then only if vou stroked 
their fur the right wav. Stroke it the 
wrong way and you had a subtle, 
treacherous and murderous opponent. 
“They looked weary,” Moraes says. 
Yes, they are working hard and are 
often weary. But they have hope. 
China turned commu 


I am = sorry 


nist or rather was forced to turn 
communist by the L000 percenters of 
the China Lobby. Had we listened to 
Stilwell, China 
been a democratic republic today. ... 


Alger, Mich. FF. R. Witson 


General would have 


Korea—UN or US? 


I want to thank vou for 
cellent editorial on “The Dangers of 
(UNW 


you recognize the United Nations as 


your ex 


Power” Feb. °53) in which 
“an irresistible spiritual force.” I think 
however, that your specific illustration 
of the US in Korea is an error. Our 


involvement in Korea was precipi 


tated when we assumed a function of 
Council of the UN. as 
Article 39 of the ¢ harte 


“The Security Council shall determine 


the Security 
stated in 


the existence of any... act of ag 
gression and shall make recommenda 
tions or decide what measures. shall 
be taken. 


our GI's to Korea and om 


In deciding to send 
Seventh 
Fleet to waters between Formosa aid 
the mainland, did we not infringe on 
a function of the United Nations? 
Greenville, S.C. 

Mrs. W. T. Lowney 


Bolivian Wage Dispute 

Mine workers in Bolivia who were 
employed by the three big companies 
obtained an average daily pay rate 
equivalent to $3.64 US 
social benefits) as long ago as 
a fact 
Nations Mission of Technical 
At the same time, it 


is true that the average pay rate for 


(including 
1945 
United 


Assist 


substantiated bv the 
ance to Bolivia 


the smaller mines in Bolivia dropped 
as low as one-third of the big com 
pany figure. It seems apparent there 
fore, that 


otherwise 


Joaquin Aguirre in his 
excellent factual report 
“Bolivia and the Yankee Devil 
(UNW., March 753), fell inadvertently 
into the error of quoting the pay rate 
of the marginal small mines in such 
a way that it could be misinterpreted 
as the pay rate of the three large: 
mining corporations, 

In the large mines, compensation 
for workers mounted steadily to over 
$5 per day, prior to confiscation by 
the government of the major mines it 


1952. Miners 


companies were also 


employed by those 
benefited by 
free housing, free education, and tree 
medical services. It is fair to state that 
the emplovees of the now nationalized 
mayo! mining COMPAantes enjoved il 
standard of living that was incompar 
ably higher than of any other class of 
workers in Bolivia, and equivalent to 
the best available in South 


New York, N. Y. 


America 


[AMI s S. Brown 


For the 
FLIGHT TIME 


of. your life 


fly PAL 


ROUTE OF THE Orient-Star- 


On your next trip, fly the airline expe- 
rienced world travelers choose! Enjoy 
PAL’s famed ‘‘guest of honor"’ service, 
complimentary cocktails, snacks and ex- 
cellent hot meals. You'll appreciate too, 
the luxurious restfulness of bed size 
berths and Ful-Rest lounge chairs. 


De Luxe DC-6B and DC-6 service 


@ SAN FRANCISCO TO MANILA: 
Twice weekly via Honolulu and Guam. 


@ ORIENT SERVICES: 
Twice weekly to Hong Kong, Okinawa, 
Tokyo, Formosa. Connections to Bangkok, 
Singapore, Indonesia, Australia. 


®@ MANILA TO LONDON: 
Twice weekly via Calcutta, Karachi, Tel 
Aviv, Rome and Madrid or Zurich/ 
Frankfurt. 


See your travel agent, or _— | 
Focaman Y Leh 
J Z 


Dh 
TZ 41 Pamprine Ain lines 


DEPENDABILITY ... spanning 3/4 of the world 


SAN FRANCISCO e@ NEW YORK ¢ CHICAGO 
WASHINGTON, D.C, « LOS ANGELES « HONOLULU 
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ENJOY A QUEBEC VACATION 
1T 1S DIFFERENT! 


Frenet 


fortable moder 


To help plan your vacation, write for free road 
maps and booklets to:- Provincial Publicity Bu- 
reau, Parliament Buildings, Quebec City, Canada; 
or 48 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y 


LA PROVINCE DE 


Québec 





Plazo 5-7066 Sulte 301 


WATCHES OF SWITZERLAND, Inc. 
597-599 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


WATCHES & CLOCKS OF ALL FINE 
& GOOD SWISS MAKES 


Up-to-date Repair Service 








BALDWIN TUTORING SCHOOL 
18 W. 74th St., New York 23, N. Y. 
TRafalgar 3-4900 


INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 
Day or evening 


in ENGLISH, MATHEMATICS, SOCIAL STUDIES 
and ALL SUBJECTS 
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FROM THE PUBLISHER 


This issue is a sentimental milestone in our history. For it is the 
last issue to be published from our present offices. No, we are not 
changing our address; your letters to us should still be sent to 319 
East 44th Street, New York 17. But as I am writing these words, 
telephone men and electricians are busy tearing out connections 
and wiring. They are the advance guard of a whole crew of work- 
men who will descend on us as we close this issue—and who will 
virtually dispossess us for a week, while they tear down almost every 
office on this entire oor—and then rebuild them to give us more 
efficient working space, more light and more air. The next issue 
will come to you from our new streamlined and redecorated working 
quarters. We hope it won't smell of fresh paint. 


* * * 


You will find that the World Business Section of this issue is com- 
prised entirely of a transcription of a luncheon meeting between top 
diplomatic representatives of some of the lesser-developed countries 
and top management of American business—a meeting which was 
sponsored by Unirep Nations Worwp. I would appreciate it very 
much indeed if you would write and tell me what you think of this 
verbatim report, and of the idea behind this meeting (which is ex- 
pressed in the Introduction to the Business Section). 

1 am especially eager to receive your comments as we hope to 
have five or six such meetings in the course of a year and will be 
faced each time with the question of which is the best way to report 
them to you; in the traditional manner of a third person summary 
of the discussions, or in the more unusual way of a verbatim tran- 
scription—which will allow you to share in the sometimes pretty 
lively give-and-take of a discussion between two dozen eminent men. 

Incidentally we gave the luncheon in the Delegates’ Private Din- 
ing Room at the United Nations Building—a pleasant and very 
simply furnished room overlooking New York's busy East River. 
Occasionally a passing tugboat would editorialize on the remarks 


of our guests by letting go with a blast or two of its whistle. 


a * * 


Every month we receive requests from all ‘round the globe to re- 
print articles which have first appeared in UN Worvp. For instance, 
the National War College, which is the highest-level military edu- 
cational institution in the land, attended only by the very “top 
brass,” has recently been granted permission to reprint for their 
own use four articles from UN Wortp. They were: Captain Lid- 
dell Hart's brilliant essay, “If I Were Russia’s Chief of Staff’; the 
entire two-part piece, “Time for a Change in Europe?” from the 
February issue. Naturally we are highly complimented by such 
requests. 

Between February and April, newspapers in Adelaide, Perth 
and Melbourne, Australia, in Ceylon, Denmark, India, Germany 
Italy, England and France have bought the rights to reproduce 
many of our articles. This eager interest is doubly appreciated 
because, as you know, newsprint is very scarce abroad and there 


is tough competition for every inch of space. 


P Rte, 
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The State of the 


Beyond the News 


] © read that there are signs of a 
W struggle for power In the Soviet 
Union, after all. The primacy of Pre 


mier Georgi Malenkoy 


at first to have been firmly established 


which seemed 
believed to face a challenge 
by Lavrenti Beria or V. M. Molotoy 
“See sav the armchairs 
“it's just like 
alter Now theyll all 
fight themselves and the 
strongest will end up as dictator the 
wavy Stalin did 


It may turn out to be perfectly true 


IS TOW 


or both 
lvsts of 


altha 
Kussia it was 
Lenin's death 


among 


that a struggle for personal power is 


in the making: the events of the next 


few months or years alone will tell 
it can already be said that it 
be like the one 


Supre ric 


Hlowe Vel 
will not from which 
Stalin 


Very 


emerged Phere iire 


wnportant distinctions—; mm 


portant to the West as to the Soviet 


citizens themselves—which must be 


drawn between the two successions, 


those differences, we must 
first the bloody 
shook the Soviet Union 


de cle 


lo see 
analyze strugele 
mitanet 
in the after 
1924. If we do so 


the murders and the 


which 
lic cl itt 
that 


purges of that 


Lenin 
we discover 
time were not motivated merely by 
Stalin's lust for personal powel and 
a ruthless determination to eliminate 
all possible rivals to that powel 4¢ 
hind the drive to dictatorship was the 
clash of 


politic il 


rival social CCOMOMIL and 


ile ologie s 
lo an outsider, it may seem mere 


clash of 


ideology within the Communist Parts 


hairsplitting to speak a 


of “left-wing’ Communists and 


“right-wing” Communists. Yet in the 


framework of the Russian revolution 
the differences in point of view of the 
intraparty factions were real and fun 
damental. Stalin fought Trotsky not 
because he disliked him = (he did, in 
fact, dislike 


him), but because Trotsky 


4; UNW 


opposed — the Russian nationalism 
which Stalin regarded as the most vi 
tal force 
ist Fatherland.’ 
nated Rykoy 
it his 
cause of Rykoy 
izing economic polic ies, 

In the 
death 


in strengthening the “Social 
Similarly he 


not only 


elimi 
il] powe! own hands, but be 
> Insistence on lil ral 
alter 


pe riod immediately 


a clash of ideas 


Uthough 


Lenin s such 


was still possible because 
Lenin may have destroved democracy 
for Soviet 


lieved it was 


society as a whole, he be 
possible and necessary 
to preserve the free exchange of opi 
within the Party. It 


first Con 


Communist 
that at the 


Comintern Lenin sought 


1OnS 
is characteristic 


gress of thie 


to stimulate discussion by slipping 
messages to his colleagues under the 
table “Contradict me 

that Stalin ever 


contradict 


which read 
It is not recorded 


asked 


whether to stimulate the 


anyone — to him 
flow of ideas 
or for any other reason. He was, in 
fact, so intolerant of opposition in ce 
bate effort when a 
death final 
that 


svstemati all 


why waste the 


sentence was the most 


convincing argument? over the 


COUPS¢ ot his 
eliminated the 
Phere Art 


of individuals left today who admit to 


reign hie 
last vestige of faction 
ilisin therefore, no groups 
whic ho wre not 
Party 


equally aS 


any. ideas in perl ct 


conformity to his line 
i rhaps 


those 


important 
among 


test for 


nhOW reported mm con 


supreme mwer not one hiaas 
| | 


ever been noted for intellectualism o1 


to concentrate 


Malenkov 


and those of his generation and stripe 


even ideological ingenuity 


are mere technicians of authority 


Beria is a policeman We can turn 
for our evaluation of Molotov to Len 
latter called “the 


possible filing clerk.” 


in: the him best 
that anv of these 
USSR in a 


seek to re 


It is inconceivable 
men could lead the Hew 
ideological revolution o1 
mold the nation in the image of his 
Phe fact is that 


bec ause ol nearly 


none of 


thirty 


Owl ideas 
them—no1 
years of the systematic repression of 
independent thought, any of their un 
fortunate countrymen—has anv inde 
pendent ideology which could provide 
the basis for a revolution 


This the West 


count on any fundamental change of 


means that cannot 


dogma to result from the present strug- 
gle for 


be Cining of Suic h 


powel if what we see is the 
a struggle. A new 
Way 


Stalin in thi 


person or persons emerge tri 


umphant, as did years 


after Lenin. However, we cannot ex 
pect the emergence of a new idea, in 
the sense that Stalinism represented 
a distinct ideological departure from 


Leninism 


Accentuate the negative 


of Stalin are a full 
fledged Wests 
experts have posi 
there 


and unfortu 


HOW 


waging 


{ ~ demonstt iting that the successors 
peace offensive the 
had a number of 
tive facts to go on. However 
has also been a strong 
tendency to accentuate the im Vil 


told 


nate 
tive evidence which, we are 
points to a new Soviet pa ificits 

Thus we see the following item 


duly noted and solemnly assessed by 
our columnists and commentators 

@ There have been no anti-Ame 
ican outbursts in the Soviet press dur 
ing the past few weeks. 


Continued on page 6 
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WITH OUR COMPLIMENTS... 


Pi 


O demonstrate the quality and 

uniqueness of the Around-the- 
World Shoppers Club selections sent to 
members every month from abroad, we 
wanteto send you this beautiful 6-piece 
nickel silver Pastry Set, with our com- 
pliments if you join the club now. 

This set is the famous LOXLEY, one 
of the most honored products of Shef- 
field, England, and if obtainable here, 
would probably be priced at $5.00 re- 
tail. It is typical of the values and 
quality of the gifts our members receive 
every month for only $2.00, postpaid, 
duty free. 

Imagine yourself shopping in the 
tiny villages and the big cities of Europe, 
Asia, Africa, South America, the Near 

say East and the Far East. Imag- 


re 
a 2m ine yourself examining the 
? , Soe 


f hundreds of unusual articles 


peculiar to each foreign land, 





z many of them hand made, 
“then selecting the very choic- 
est in interest, usefulness, beauty and 
value, and having them sent to you for 
only $2.00 each! 

Yes, you can now enjoy the thrill of re- 
ceiving a surprise package every month 
from France, Italy, Spain, Holland, Swed- 
en, England, India, Japan or some other 
distant shore—for only $2.00, delivered to 
your door. You pay no postage, no duty. 
The value is guaranteed to be more than 
satisfactory to you in every instance. 

How, you ask, can this be done? The 
secret is in the new, unique service offered 
by the Around-the-World Shoppers Club 
—plus the magic of the American dollar. 


24 Treat Place, Newar 


Please enroll me as a Member and send me my LOXLEY Pastry Fork 
postpaid, duty free, as an 
EXTRA GIFT. Also start regular monthly shipments of the club's se- 
lection of foreign merchandise, to be shipped direct to me from coun- 
tries of origin and to continue through the following term of mem- 


Setting, direct from Sheffield, England, 


bership: 

{[] 3 Months Membership 
[| 6 Months Membership 
[) 12 Months Membership 


$ 6.00 
$11.00 
$20.00 


1 enclose 


Te : sil 
(Please Print) 


Address... 


City & Zone is saa : State 

{Do not personalize any QO For those items which you 
items, as may wish will personalize, please 
to use them as gifts use the following initials 
References: Franklin-Washington Trust Co., Newark 2, N. J. 


remittance for §....... om 











°” Foreign natiom$ are in urgent 

need of American dollars to 

~. Support native industries. They 

‘are glad to offer tremendous 

merchandise values in exchange. 

Thus you get more for your 

money—and at the same time 

you are doing your bit to improve world 

conditions by lending a helping hand to 
our neighbors around the world. 


CONVERSATION PIECES FROM ABROAD 


Our representatives abroad are constant- 
ly searching for the best items and the big- 
gest bargains available. They not only 
attend the great international fairs and 
exhibitions, but they travel the highways 
and byways of foreign lands to discover the 
unique, the unusual, the beautiful articles 
which are destined to become conversation 
pieces when worn, displayed or used in 
America. 

A THRILLING SURPRISE EACH MONTH 

With each package will come the fas- 
Ccinating story of the origin and significance 
of the article you receive—adding glamour 
to each shipment. 


Think of the fun of receiving such ex- 
otic “surprise packages’ month by month! 
It is like shopping around the world! That 
is the thrill of membership in the Around- 
the-World Shoppers Club. Each month 
you'll look forward to the arrival of your 
foreign shipment with eager anticipation. 
Each month you'll experience the crowning 
thrill of the- treasure-hunter when you 
open it to see what delightful surprise it 
has brought. 

YOU PAY WOTHING EXTRA FOR MEMBERSHIP 

It costs nothing to join the Around-the- 
World Shoppers Club. There are no member 
ship fees or dues. You pay only for the regu- 


THIS EXQUISITE 6-PIECE PASTRY FORK SETTING 


IF YOU JOIN THE AROUND-THE-WORLD SHOPPERS CLUB NOW 


lar monthly selections of merchandise on any 
of the following plans 

3 MONTHS MEMBERSHIP 
(3 consecutive shipments) 

6 MONTHS MEMBERSHIP 
(6 consecutive shipments) 

12 MONTHS MEMBERSHIP 
(12 consecutive shipments) $20.00 
(Note: the U. 8. Post Office Dept. charges a 
Service fee of Se for delivering foreign packages, 


which is collected by your postman and cannot 
be prepaid.) 


YOU CAN CANCEL AT ANY TIME 

You may cancel your membership at 
any time (please give 30 days’ 
notice to allow for transmittal 
to our foreign office) and the 
unused portion of your payment 
will be refunded in full. Even 
better, if you are not delighted 
upon receiving your first reg- 
ular monthly selection, you may keep it 
free of charge along with your LOXLEY 
Pastry Fork Setting gift and receive a full 
refund of the total amount paid. 

EXTRA REWARD FOR JOINING NOW! 

Why not stare your membership right 
now, while you can have this 6-piece pas 
try setting as an EXTRA GIFT sent 
to you direct from Sheffield, and get the 
benefit of the really remarkable values 
now available? You won't want to miss 
a single shipment! 

Use the coupon below or write, enclos 
ing remittance for the membership term 
desired 


GIVE A MEMBERSHIP TO SOMEONE SPECIAL! 
What could make a more interesting and 
out-of-the-ordinary gift than a membership in 
the Around-the-World Shoppers Club? Who 
would imagine that such lovely foreign prod 
ucts cost ly $2.00 each in American dol 
lars? Month after month they are delivered 
to the recipient from abroad to serve as con 
tinuing reminders of your thoughtfulness 


ee 
$11.00 





READ 


**T experienced all the del 
nally anticipated when 


ighe I origi- 
the exquis: 
flacon from Paris was opened today. 1 


| have wrapped it up again as it was 


te 


when 
I first picked it up so thace my h 
may have all the thrill I did from open 
ing it —~ foreign postmarks ar all! 
Thank you so much for this lovely idea. 
It has been well worth my money just 
for the pleasure I received today."’ 

—M. L., New Cumberland, Pa. 


“I think the idea of bringing the 
crafts of the world’s artists and artisans 
to us who do not have the opportunity 
to seck them out for ourselves, is one 


an 


(Note: All original letters are on file in our o'fice) 


WHAT MEMBERS SAY ABOUT THE CLUB: 


to all con 


une _ cted 


great advantage 

{ with, perhaps 
t resules thac will make for 
lishment of decidedly better 
ng and relationship between 


offering 

cerned, a 
and indir 
the a 
inderstanding 
sand our world neighbors.’ 


i —Mrs T. J. McA., Marblehead, Mass. 


my 
j 


want co take this 
you mose heartily for 
h have come to me 
mber of the Around-the 
rs Club. I can a 
ed with ge 


opportunity fo 
the two 
thus far 
World 
ure you they 
delight 
aste in thet 


xquisite t 
~—M. Q., Philadelphia, Pa 
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t 


' 
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(Continued from page 4) 


@ No 


taken against the Jews in the Soviet 


new measures have been 


Union and satellite states recently, 
@ There 


pressive measures, of the kind taken 


have been no new TC- 
before Stalin’s death, to eliminate the 
urban middle class 
in the Balkan satellite states. 


@ No new “incidents” involving al- 


remnants of the 


lied and communist troops or planes 
have been noted in Europe in the 
past few weeks. 

Of all the items of this nature which 
have been subjected to the careful 
scrutiny of the experts, perhaps none 
is more typical in its irony than a re 
United Na 
tions Headquarters the second week 
in April, 

“Valerian A. Zorin, the Soviet rep- 


resentative, repeated today in the 


port which came from 


General Assembly the standard com 


munist charge that American forces 


had Korea 


but, by comparison with previous So 


used germ warfare in 


viet statements, did so in extremely 
mild languauge.” So said the report. 

In other words, the Aussians Con 
tinued to accuse the Americans of de 
liberately waging the most ruthless 
kind of warfare, with the helpless ci 
vilian populace of China and North 


Korea as the targets of our “plague 


bacteria”—but in making this accusa 
tion they considerately refrained from 
calling us the usual vile and insulting 
are to find solace 


names, In this, we 


and a new pattern of Soviet policy. 


It is hardly surprising that under 


such circumstances most of the Jead 
the West 
reserve as the appropriate responses 
to the thus far. It 
gratifying that a 


been primarily distinguished by rude- 


ers of advise caution and 


Soviets may be 
powel! which has 
ness mm diplomatic contact and ruth- 
lessness in international policy re- 
frains from its usual incivilities, even 
if only temporarily. But to proclaim 
relative reasonableness as a = major 
event in international relations mere 


ly emphasizes the depths to which 
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had 
previous Soviet policy 
We 


any of the signs—positive or negative 


those relations sunk because of 


should not, obviously, ignore 
which point to a new set of Soviet 


Neither 


selves be taken in merely because the 


tactics should we let our- 
Soviets seem, for the moment, not to 
be doing things which it should be 
taken for 


does not do. 


granted a civilized nation 


About two ladies 


yHORTLY before Madame Pandit was 
‘® rejected by the Security Counc il 
for the post of United Nations Secre 
tary General—a job which finally went 
to Sweden's Dag Hammarskjoeld a 
UN diplomat quipped: 

“She will never get it. Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek will veto her. 

At the time this passed as a mere 
bit of diplomatic waggishness. How 
ever, it was more than that: our 
friend's jest put into focus what, at 
time, 1s 


the same an important in- 


ternational situation and a human 


drama of rare fascination. 

The 
animosity between Nehru’s India and 
Chiang Kai-shek’s China. The Chinese 


Nationalist regime will never forgive 


international situation is the 


India for the latter’s enthusiastic rec- 
ognition of Mao Tse-tung and for the 
spadework it has been doing in fa- 
vor of the Peking regime. 

As for 
been the outstanding Asian 
of this Both 


decorative, ambitious and articulate, 


the two ladies, they have 
women 
generation. extremely 
they have appealed to the imagina- 
tion of the West as as of the 
Kast. At time it Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek who traveled like a 


comet between continents. But today 


well 


one was 


she is half forgotten while her rival, 
the sister of Nehru, is high up in the 
most important councils of the world, 

In this reversal of the roles, they 
seem to reflect the fate of two gov 
ernments with which they are so in- 
timately connected. The fascinating 
byplay of rivalry between the two at- 
tractive women implies much more 
than the traditional feminine intrigue 
for influence, power and a place in 


the international sun 


A defeat for humanity 

State John 
declaration that the 
UN 


convention on human rights or the 


YECRETARY of Foster 


K Dulles’ 


United States would not sign a 


one on the political rights of women 


called a reversal of Tru 


man Administration policy. There is 


has been 


good reason to doubt this judgment. 

The record of the UN Commission 
on Human Rights, while it reveals the 
hard Mrs. 


chronicles the hesi- 


inspiration and work of 


{oosevelt, also 
tation of the American government to 
enter into a firm and workable sys 
tem of international law designed to 
safeguard universal human rights. 
The failure of both the Truman and 
Eisenhower Administrations to give 
solid support to the UN’s activities in 
the field of human rights can be laid 
partly to public apathy in this coun 
try, and partly to outright opposition. 
Many 


participation in an international coy 


Americans who oppose US 
enant of human rights are fond of 
declaring that such action would un- 
dermine the work of the founding 
fathers and subvert our traditional and 
cherished concepts. They fail to rec- 
ognize that the founding fathers them- 
selves proclaimed the universality of 
human dignity and human rights 
Although Mr. Dulles admitted to 
Congress that “the boundary between 
domestic and international concerns is 
not rigid and fixed for all time,” this 
is an emaciated ghost of the full- 
blooded, ringing phrase in the Dec- 
laration of Independence: “We hold 
truths to be self-evident, that 
all men are created equal; that they 
thei 


certain unalienable rights ... 


these 


are endowed by Creator with 


” 


In defense of the new Administra- 


tion, it might be argued from the 
timing of his pronouncement that Mr. 
Dulles was acting to save the Presi- 


Mr. 


Dulles sold the two proposed con- 


dent's treaty-making powers. 
ventions down the river as part of his 


testimony before Congress on_ the 
Bricker amendment to curtail this 
power. By so doing, many have said, 
he may have eased Congressional 
fears and insured the President's abil- 
ity to enter into treaties such as those 
establishing international control of 
atomic energy and other weapons of 
mass destruction. 

If this was, in fact, the intent of 
the Secretary of State, then his sens« 
of values secims seriously confused. 
The protection of human dignity on 
a universal scale obviously underlies 
any attempt to keep the peace. John 
Donne's warning of the 17th century 
holds a very practical meaning for us 
today: “.... Never send to know for 


whom the bell tolls; it tolls for thee.” 








Albania: Liberation or 


sone could break the chains which bind it to the 


Soviet Empire today and fight its way to national 
freedom if only its nearest neighbors—Yugoslavia, Italy 
and Greece—could agree on the kind of freedom Al 
bania should have. 

At no time since Tito threw down the gauntlet to 
Stalin has the opportunity for the defection of a Soviet 
satellite Not the 


people lost confidence in their local Communist bosses 


been so great. only have Albanian 


so, it would appear from the evidence available, have 
the 
Obviously, 


{ussians themselves. 
the 


tainous little country 


Albania—a wild and 
Adriatic, 


only 10,000 square miles and a population of less than 


loss. of moun 


on the with an area of 
a million and a quarter—would in itself be less grave to 
the Kremlin command than was the loss of Tito. How 
ever, at a period of change in Moscow and serious stress 
among the other satellites, its psychological importance 
can hardly be overstated 

According to French observers on the spot the only 
Western diplomats who have not been kicked out. of 
Tirana, the bleak Albanian capital—the situation is at 
the point of explosion. The fuse could be touched off 
by a simple decision of Yugoslavia, Italy and Greece. 

The Soviets, according to these sources, have lost 
confidence in Albanian dictator Enver Hoxha and_ his 
police chief Mehmet Shehu. Both, it was noted, were 
conspicuously absent from Stalin’s funeral: both are 
Western-educated. 


deeply suspect because they are 


Draw-back without war 


According to the French, Moscow has been staging 
a gradual, unobstrusive strategic withdrawal from. its 
Albanian positions. Contrary to popular belief, there 
are no substantial contingents of Soviet troops in the 
country: only 700 to 800 Russian officers and techni- 
cians, out of 4,200 stationed in Albania as recently as 
six months ago, still remain in the land. 

The principal asset these remaining “watchdogs” 
have to guard is the much-publicized submarine base 
on Saseno Island, in the Adriatic just off the Atbanian 
coast. However, according to the French, the Russians 
have decided that this “Soviet Gibraltar” 


too exposed and too isolated from their Empire to be 


is too remote, 


of the importance they had hoped, 

It is the firm belief of the French that, under the 
circumstances, the Soviets would not risk a war over 
Saseno or over Albania as a whole. The country could 
be supplied only by. airlift, they point out, and there 
are no indications that the Kremlin is prepared to under- 
take any such expensive project. 

This leaves the military burden squarely on Hoxha 
himself—and his army consists of but 50,000 poorly 


equipped troops with a handful of obsolete Italfan 


Deliberation 


tanks and outmoded Russian Yak airplanes. Hoxha could 
probably also count on the support of 40,000 men in 
the special brigades of police boss Shehu, but in view 
of the rivalry between Hoxha and Shehu, this is not 
altogether certain 

In opposition to this force, there stands a partisan 
army of 40,000 men—whose leaders claim, already, con 
trol of one-third of the country. The guerrillas, operating 
from the mountain fastnesses, have plenty of rifles and 
submachine guns, but are short of heavier weapons. 
hey draw food supplies from the 500,000 “skipetars” 
Albanians who live across the border in) Yugoslavia. 
lito takes 
care of political refugees and supports the “Albanian 
Head of the committee is 44 


vear-old \postol Paanefi, a former mathematics pro 


This ethnic minority encouraged by also 


Liberation Committee. 


fessor who has successtully fused the partisans into an 
effective movement and is confident he can lead them 


to victory in a march on Tirana. 


“The Balkan Question” 


When that march can be made, however, does not 
depend on Taanefi. It has become a_ bitter point of 


All of them 


affirm that they want to bring into being a free, demo 


issue between Belgrade, Rome and Athens 


cratic and independent Albania but they cannot agree 
what “free, democratic and independent” mean 
Taanefi himself is reported to be a fervent admirer 
of Tito. 
Italians, who are not fervent admirers of 
Albanian 
reputedly financed in part by funds from the US, and 


Pherefore, Taanefi is not supported by the 
Lito 


Committee,’ 


Rome 
has established its own “Free 
composed of exiled landowners, officials and intellec 
tuals. From time to time, this group sends private 
planes across the Adriatic from Italy to drop weapons 
leaflets—the latter 


can come to them only from Italy 


and indicating that “true liberty” 

The Greeks take a dim view of the aspirations and 
committees of both Rome and Belgrade. They oppose 
any suggestion of Italian influence jumping the Adriatic 
but they also are against a Yugoslav sponsored Hprising 
and say they would consider it a violation of the new 
Balkan Entente. What they want is a “free” Albania 
to the Northern 


Epirus which is now Albanian but which the Greeks 


which would cede (sreece slice of 


consider rightfully theirs. 
The Albani 
ans are ripe for erebellion. What stands in their way 


This is the anachronistic situation, then 


is not their own tyrannical leaders nor even the over 
blocked, instead by the 


rivalries of the lands around them. It is Greece, Italy 


lords in Moscow. They are 


and Yugoslavia, not Russia, who can give freedom to 


the rugged mountaineers and peasants of this smallest, 


and loneliest, Soviet satellite nation 
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The State of the World 


As top reporters see it 


My fellow-Swede, Dag Hammarskjoeld 


by Alfred Oste 
UN Corre sponde nt for the 
Svenska Dagbladet, Stockholm 


rgwr new Secretary General of the 
| United Nations, Dag 
kjoeld, may not previously have at 


tained world-wide renown but he has 


Hammar 


VO an Impressive reputation at home 
ind around the council tables of Eu 
rope as a keen and patient diplomatic 
negotiator, an economist of -the first 
order, a skilled mountaineer and one 
of the smartest men in Sweden 

The story goes that his 91-vear-old 
father—who has, at one time or an 
other, been Sweden's Prime Minister 
Minister of War 
ternational Law 
of the 
tion at The 
the Nobel Foundation—once said re 
flectively, “You know, if I had had 


President of the In 
Association 
Arbitra 


Hague and President of 


International Court of 


member, 


Dag’s brains, | would have gone far. 
brainy man, Dag 
understands 
how. ticklish—and 


thankless 


Since he is a 
Hammarskjoeld 
well how difficult 


in many ways, how 


quite 


is the 
job he is now undertaking. However 
his countrymen feel that he is uniquely 
Secretary 


qualified for the post of 


General: not only has he intelligence 
ind natural diplomatic skill to offer, 
but his whole adult life has been de 
voted to the 


study and practice of 


international relations 

In 1936, Hammarskjoeld started his 
career as a government servant in the 
Ministry of Finance, as Under-Secre 
tary. In that 
his administrative talent and an abil 
itv to get along with foreigners—both 
traits which, obviously, the Secretary 
General of the United Nations can use 


job he demonstrated 


to advantage 


In 194] 


at the age of 35—he \ 


Successor to Lie, UN Secretary General Hammarskjoeld embodies the first 
agreement reached by Russia and the United States after the death of Stalin 





named chairman of the board of the 
Bank of Sweden, where he served for 
seven vears. In 1949 he was appoint 
ed Under-Secretary of the Swedish 
Foreign Office (where he exerted an 
influence considerably greater than 
his nominal rank) and two years later 
he became a non-political member of 
the Cabinet as Minister without Port 
folio and Deputy Foreign Minister. 

By that time, he had already been 
a prominent figure in his country’s 
economic and financial negotiations 
with Britain and the US and, as an 
» enthusiastic supporter of the Marshall 
Plan, had served as chief of Sweden's 
delegation to the Organization for Eu 
rupean Economic Cooperation, In 
1948-49 he was vice president of 
OKEC'S Executive Committee. 

In a country distinguished for neu- 
tralism, Hammarskjoeld was distin- 
guished for internationalism. It seems 
saute to say that he deserves consid 
erable credit for the fact that Sweden, 
although remaining outside the mili 
tary alliance of the Atlantic nations, 
was able to take its logical place In 
the economic union of the West. 

The new Secretary General is a 
soft-spoken man—a fact which has 
caused some mistakenly to believe 
that he is retiring and somewhat aloof. 
On the contrary, he is friendly and 
straightforward — and, according to 
those who have worked with and for 
him, informal in his professional rela- 
tions. At 47, his favorite form of re- 
laxation is still hiking and mountain 
climbing and for several years he has 
been president of the Swedish Moun 
taineers) Club and Vice-president ol 
the Swedish Touring Club. To. the 
yearbooks of the latter organization 
he has contributed a series of essays 
on Sweden's northern mountains 
which are surprisingly — sensitively 
written for a man whose spec ialty is 
the “hard facts” of economics 

He speaks English fluently and is 
very well read in English and Ameri 
can fiction and poetry—among his fa 
vorite authors are T. S. Eliot, Shelley 
and Virginia Woolf—and is an enthu 
siastic amateur of music and the 
theater. 

To his new job, Dag Hammarskjoeld 
brings a deep sense of duty and a 
genuine humility. “You must,” he 
said, not long ago, “subordinate your 
own interests to the interests of the 
whole.” He will now be able to apply 
that formula on the greatest possible 


scale. 
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Report on Marie 


Physical Condition: 


Usircir nourished 
Yall, pole 


Age: g 
Address:. 





Marie is only 8 and already she is the “little mother” to het 
younger brother and twin baby sisters. Their mother, weak from 
abdominal trouble, is often in a charity hospital. Two miserable 
rooms in an Austrian refugee barracks camp are what they call home. 

The father’s wages, from working at road-mending, come to about 
$10 a week, and since most of this is needed for the twins’ food, little 
Marie and her 6-year-old brother get only what is left-—-sometimes 
nothing. 

The case worker's report says “Marie loves taking care of the 
twins, looking like a little mother and already is taking full responsi- 
bility. She is a sweet, lovely child, clever and bright.” At the ten- 
der age of 8 she is another innocent victim of wars ravages and 
destruction, the family having lost everything through bombing. 

Marie needs shoes, a new frock. and a coat. The old one is out- 
grown and worn out. And she must have more food. For us it is so 
little, but for her and her family it is everything—-the hope for a 
brighter and healthier life. 

HOW YOU CAN HELP 

You can help Marie or another needy child through the Federa- 
tion's CHILD SPONSORSHIP plan. For just $96 a year ($8 a 
month), SCF will send “your” child warm clothing, sturdy shoes, 
and supplementary food-—delivered in your name in Austria, Finland, 
France, Western Germany. Greece, Italy, or Lebanon. 

You will receive a case history of the child you sponsor, and if 
possible, a photograph, You can write your child and you will come 
to know how much your generosity means. 

1 contribution in any amount will help 
SCF NATIONAL SPONSORS = (a partial list) 


Faith Baldwin, Lynn Fontanne. Herbert Hoover, Henry R. Luce, 
Norman Rockwell. Dr. Ralph W. Sockman, Thomas J. Watson 


SAVE THE CHILDREN FEDERATION 
80 Eighth Avenue, New York 11, New York 


@ | would like to sponsor a boy girl 


ESTABLISHED 1932 


1 will pay $96.00 for one year ‘or $8.00 


a month). Enclosed is payment for the full year first month | Please send 
me the child's name, story and address, and picture, if available 

@ | cannot sponsor a child, but | want to help by giving $ 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY ZONE STATE 

Contributions to the Save the Children Federation are deductible from income tax. 


You may help a needy child in Austria, Finland, France, Western Germany, 
Greece, Italy or Lebanon. UN.-1 
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Has the 


7HEN John Foster Dulles declared, on the day of 
Josef Stalin’s funeral, that “the Eisenhower era be- 
gins as the Stalin era ends,” he coined a stirring phrase 
and formulated a strikingly imaginative idea. It now re- 
mains to be demonstrated if the phrase and the idea can 
be translated into policy; the question is whether, in fact, 
the President of the United States can dominate the stage 
of history in the period ahead as did the Dictator of all the 
tussias in the period past. 

Obviously, the US Secretary of State did not conceive 
of the Eisenhower era as one in which the General would 
impose his will as did the Generalissimo—to be obeved 
without reason and without question. The new era, said 
Mr. Dulles, is to be “one in which the guiding spirit is 
liberty, not enslavement, and when human relations will 
be those of fraternity, not one-man domination.” Ejisen- 
hower, in this scheme of things, would lead the world to 
free and brotherly cooperation by the force of his ideals 
and his personality and by the beneficent use of “a prestige 
unmatched in history.” 

In many ways, this is a mission even more monumental 
than that which Stalin set for himself. Certainly it is more 
difficult since, given its terms of reference, the means used 
cannot be subordinated to the goal sought. And the diffi- 
culty is compounded still further by the fact that while 
careful and concentrated planning is required to select 
those means, incisive action is required immediately. 


Moscow rules the news 


The machine-gun se quence of events since Stalin’s death, 
it must be recognized, has not been dominated by Wash- 
ington but, once again, by Moscow. The new overture for 
peace in Korea, the latest gesture for the reunification of 
Germany, sudden agreement on a new United Nations 
Secretary General all represent—or, equally important, 
have been made to appear to represent—Soviet initiative. 

It may be that this series of seemingly pacific steps in 
itself constitutes recognition by the Russians that the 
Eisenhower era has begun and represents a Soviet effort 
to accommodate policy to that global fact. France’s For- 
eign Minister Georges Bidault called the new truce bid in 
Korea “the first consequence of the peaceful but firm de- 
termination of our peoples.” Perhaps it is true that the 
Kremlin, in anticipation of even firmer determination, has 
decided to stage its own strategic withdrawal while it can 
still do so voluntarily, but in a manner which would trans 


form a liability into an asset. 





Eisenhower 


It may also be true, however, that the Soviet initiative 
represents a determined effort not to let this be the Eisen 
hower era but to make it, instead, the “Era of Malenkov.” 
Certainly if this is the Russians’ intention they could have 
chosen no better way to do so. To the unsophisticated, the 
uninformed and the undecided all over the world, pudgy 
Georgi Malenkov and his colleagues—or rivals—are already 
emerging as the apostles of peace, 

lo a certain extent, perhaps, this was unavoidable. The 
the school bully 


class one day scrubbed and smiling and behaving like the 


notoriously evil little boy who comes to 
perfect angel he has never been before is naturally apt to 
win the genuine, if astounded, praise of the teacher. A 
schoolmate who has alwavs behaved well, on the other 
hand, will receive no spec ial attention: good behavior is 
expected of him. 

that 


it this is to become 


Nevertheless, it has become obvious and urgent 


the Eisenhower Administration cannot 
the Eisenhower era—permit the Soviet enfant terrible to 
monopolize attention any longer in the classroom of world 
opinion, Under other circumstances, it might have been 
possible for the men in Washington who are blueprinting 
a “dynamic new foreign policy” to draw up their plans 
at a more measured pace and initiate action in their own 

Given the fact of 
they cannot afford further delay. Otherwise, no 


good. time a Russian peace offensive, 
however 
matter how boldly conceived and thoroughly systematized 
the American plans may be, the world tl ill re gard the m 
only as desperate and de fensive countermeasures. 

The tasks—and_ the opportunities with which the cur 
rent situation confronts Washington are outlined in detail 
on subsequent pages of this section. Generally speaking, 


they encompass four broad areas of action 


@ Svstematize plans to promote the economic health of 


the free world. 


@ Promote the political unity of the West and find, in 
that unity, the military strength to make communist ag 


vression impossible. 


@ boste: Bic political stability and economic advance of 
that vast portion of the world which is now emerging, o1 


has recently emerged, from colonial status. 


@ Achieve the progressive liberation, by peaceful means 


of the states which are Soviet captives, 


The dynamism of the Kremlin's own moves makes. it 


imperative that the dynamic American program be in 


United Nations 


Era Begun? 


« 
augurated forthwith. However, to symbolize that program 
and to humanize it in the remote and isolated sections of 
the world, something else is needed: a pe rsonality 

It is not unprecedented for the world to recognize in a 
American the symbol of humanity and good will 
Abraham Woodrow Wilson Franklin D. 


Roosevelt meant perhaps even more to the downtrodden 


great 
Lincoln, and 
and the oppressed abroad than they did to their own 


fellow citizens. Eisenhower can, too. 


Foster Dulles recognized this when he used the phrase 
“Eisenhower era” and when he emphasized the President's 
As he noted 


the General is recognized by all as “the man who liberated 


personal qualifications for world leadership 


Western Europe” and is honored accordingly 


It is not, of course, necessary or even desirable that he 


become a demigod in the sense of Stalin. However, the 
very traits of character which have distinguished him to 
date—the ability to work successfully with people of many 
nations, the ability to compromise i everything but prin 
ciple, the ability to inspire others with his humility and 
the trust 


dreds of millions in whom the ntime Stalin inspired dread. 


Who will fill the vacuum? 


In the four articles which follow, making up this special 


humanity—can win him and affection of hun 


section, UNirep Nations Worep sets out the background 


against which the White House must formulate its deci 
sions. The two great theaters of political action—Europe 


Asia—are examined in the historic perspective of Stal 


and 
in’s death. One focal area of Europe, Eastern Germany 
is scrutinized in special detail since it has consistently 
been the laboratory in) which postwar Soviet policy 1S 


And 
era, the durability of the Western alliance, is subjected to 


tested finally, the sine qua non of an Eisenhower 


critical analysis. 

These articles clearly indicate that Stalin’s death left a 
vacuum both of policy and personality. They also suggest 
that Kisenhower has a good chance to fill the vacuum: the 
powel of the nation he leads and his own personal quali 
ties of greatness make this an unquestionable possibility 
Whether he will do so, in fact, depends not primarily on 
the Kremlin's efforts to frustrate America’s designs, but in 
Phe 

hut only by 


Washington's resolution to achieve them Administra 
make this the 


impressing, upon the world—nou 


tion can “Eisenhower era 
its oton positive program 


for global peace and order, 
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|. Europe after Stalin 


a report from Paris by 


death of Josef Stalin, 
the 


political fronts of Europe than it has been since the 


| N the few weeks since the 
the Soviet 


Union has been more active on 


late dictator unleashed war in Korea. The very 
with which Georgi Malenkov 


careful camouflage for weakness: 


vigor 


has moved may be a 
the stresses to which 
the Russian@Empire has been exposed by the Em 
perors passing may have impelled the Kremlin to 
create the illusion that, in the words of one American 
commentator, “peace is breaking out all over.” 

It is also very possible, however, that an explanation 
for the sudden and spectacular diplomatic offensive of 
the Soviets can be found in a few brief words of Mal 
enkov in the oration he delivered over the coffin of the 
man whose mantle he assumed: 

“The only foreign policy a government can pursue,” 
said Malenkov, “is a policy of peace based on. . facts.” 

This would be a less significant observation if the 
death of Stalin had not, indeed, sharply brought home 
international life 
which the life of Stalin had produced. We have now 


been given some indication that Malenkov 


to the world a new set of facts of 


has rec- 
The most thoughtful 


political analysts on the Continent warn that the West, 


ognized what those facts are 


too, had better recognize them—and do so speedily. 


For, they say, the only ground on which East and 
West can ever meet in the post-Stalin era, is a terrain 
of mutual respect for these hard, cold factual con- 
siderations. 

In the view of these experts, the first basic historic 
fact of all 


memory of Stalin as well as those who revere it 


one which confronts those who hate the 
is that 
he transformed a backward agricultural nation into 
the second biggest industrial power on earth. The 
most appropriate tribute that could be put on his 
cenotaph is: 

J. V. STALIN 


MAN oF STFEEI 


Raised annual production from 4.3 million 
1928 to 35 1952 


During the same period, Stalin's slaves increased the 


tons in million tons in 


annual output of oil from 11.5 to 47 million tons, of 
coal from 35 to 300 million tons, of electricity from 5 
to 117 billion kilowatt hours. When he died on March 
5. 1953. they were busy building a chain of new fac 
tories throughout Siberia. And they were rapidly turn- 


ing immense, hitherto sterile areas into fertile regions 


George W. Herald, /uropean Corr spondent for Uxrrep 
Nations Worup, was formerly INS corr sponde nt and bu 


reau chief in Europe. His headquarters now are in Paris 
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GEORGE W. HERALD 


through new fluvial communications and the use of 
hydroelectric power 

When the two hydropower stations at Kuibyshev 
and Stalingrad are finished in 1955, they will produce 
20 billion kilowatt hours per year. The 400 mile-long 
artificial lake at Kuibyshev will be the biggest reser- 
voir in the world. The two schemes will reclaim over 
34 million acres of soil—half the size of England—for 
farming and stockbreeding. Numerous industries and 
all the kolkhozes in the area will be electrified instead 
of motorized, which is vital for a country chronically 


short of fuel. 


Russia expands inward 


Ambassador Sir 


Alvary 


coigne, who recently paid a visit to the area, similar 


According to British Gas- 
works are under way between the Dnieper and Crimea. 
The Volga-Don Canal is already in operation. The res- 


ervoir near Kadiyevka will redeem another 3% 


million 
acres. An 800-mile-long canal now being dug in Turk- 
menia, east of the Caspian Sea, will wrest from the 
desert 3 million acres for cotton growing and 17 mil- 
lion acres of pasture. Thousands of miles of forest belts 
are already being planted to protect the new lands 
from devastating east winds. 

And this represents merely information that the 
Soviets have permitted us to learn. Projects on no less 
gigantic a scale are reported being casried out se- 
cretly in the wide-open spaces of north and east Si- 
beria where no Westerner has set foot for many years. 
Thus it is safe to say without exaggeration that Josef 
Stalin left behind him one sixth of our planet in full 
industrial revolution. 

Many of us tend to minimize this massive fact be- 
cause we abhor the methods by which it was created. 
But it was created and, through its sheer size and 
weight, has a profound bearing on the prospects of 
war or peace. Russia today is no longer industrially a 
“have-not.” She is a “have’—indeed, the world’s richest 
“have,” next to the United States of America, despite 
living standards of individual Soviet citizens. 

A survey which the UN Economic Commission fon 
Kurope in Geneva published, by coincidence, on the 
Stalin’s death, stated: “Western 


pean economy has steadily deteriorated since the war 


very day of Euro- 
while the communist countries, and especially Russia, 
have registered a rapid growth of heavy industry in- 
stallations. The Soviet Union can be expected to out 
strip the total production of the six major Western 


European powers by 1960.” 





This, however, puts Malenkov and his minions in a 
position in which they must take into account a second 
vital fact of our time: that empire-builders are no 
longer invulnerable at the center. 

When the British landed in India, the Indians could 
do nothing against London. When Napoleon rode into 
Cairo, the Egyptians couldn't hit back at Paris. But 
in our era—and as long as the free nations present a 
united front—an aggressor engages all he possesses 
when he invades another country. That's why Malen- 


ko 


career—may plot and conspire and grab anything he 


who has not done a reckless thing in his entire 


can get without cost, but he will never risk Stalin’s 
priceless legacy in an all-or-nothing gamble. 

This second fact is today accepted as sound doctrine 
by statesmen as disparate as General MacArthur and 
Winston Churchill, Senator Taft and Berlin’s Mayor 
Ernst Reuter. The only question is, what conclusions 
we must draw from it. Can it be used as a basis for 
the formulation of our future policies? 

Many political leaders—especially in) Europe—be- 
lieve it can, and that’s the main reason why they are 
showing a tendency to relax. They no longer under- 


stand what is so urgent about their rearmament; they 





EISENHOWER ON PEACE 


“We know the formula for peace: First, justice, free- 
dom, and opportunity for all men; Second, interna- 
tional understanding; Third, disarmament; Fourth, a 
respected United Nations.”’ 


‘Because there is one towering force in the world that 
often seems bent upon engulfing as much territory 
and as many people as it can, a great many sur- 
render their hopes for peace as curtly as they write 
off our friends in Western Europe. Such pessimism 
invites disaster.’ 


“Almost certainly, most men would agree that peace, 
to merit the 'name, should possess a reasonable as- 
surance of permanence, should be the product of 
cooperation between all major nations, and should 
be secure against arbitrary violation by any power 
or group of powers.” 


‘Peace is my passion.” 











say we are only looking for trouble by pressing them 

and above all the Germans—into uniform again. They 
feel so secure under the umbrella of our globe-girdling 
atomic bombers that they regard the Furopean Army 
treaty as unnecessarily provocative. 

More perspicacious observers, however, point out 
that nothing remains static in this world. If tomorrow 
the Soviets invented a device rendering Russia’s skies 
impenetrable to hostile aircraft, they would not hesi- 
tate a second to impose their will on Western Europe. 
And if America decided one day to henceforth protect 
her own soil only, the Russians would lose no time 


either. Rid of the fear of immediate atomic retaliation, 
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they would not even need to go to war; they could 
simply blackmail the Continent into submission 
Consequently the experts say Russia’s new rulers 
will do their best to bring about exactly such a situa- 
voing to seize 


tion in the years to come. They are 
every opportunity to play America against Europe 
and Europe against America in the hope of giving 
substance to the predictions J. \ Stalin made in his 
political testament in the magazine Bolshevik of Sep 
tember, 1952 

Since that stratagem has not yet been grasped by 
shift 


in our propaganda line is considered imperative to 


large sectors of the European public, a major 
bring them up-to date, It is no longer deemed useful 
to tell them that they must rearm because a threat 
They Instead, 


ought to be given a candid lecture on the workings 


of war exists. won't believe. it they 
of the US mind, the specialists say. 

“America will not indefinitely stand by you, if vou 
remain unwilling to defend yourselves,” they ought 
to be told. “The US will not endanger its own homes 
and children for people lacking the most clementary 
sense of self-preservation President Roosevelt watched 
for many weeks to see how well the Russians stood 
up against German attacks before he granted them 
the first billion dollars worth of Lend-Lease aid in No 
vember, 194] 


nature. And if you disregard the laws of human nature 


Selfish or unselfish, that was only human 


vou may one day lose your freedom without a shot 
being fired.” 

Those sincerely engaged in the pursuit of peace will 
not, however, stop there. They will seek to determine 
exactly why the Soviet Union is trying to apply the 
ancient “divide and rule” formula to the Old and New 
Worlds. Are her motives exclusively predatory? Is she 
still the added 171,336 
square miles to her territory after World War II? 


same insatiable ogre who 
The answer to these questions lies in another set of 


cold facts—the facts about Russia's satellites in 1953 
Has she been able to integrate them in the past eight 
years? Have they proved valuable assets to Moscow? 
At the outset in this report, we described objectively 
the progress being made in the USSRK itself. Here 
just as objectively, are some unimpeachable data 


about the satellite performance e. 


@ Albania is on the way out of the Soviet orbit (see 


Inside Story, p. 7) and must be considered a total loss 
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@ The Poles are bitter and restive at what they con- 
sider evidence of a new Soviet plot to turn the rich 
lands of Silesia, which Russia handed to Poland after 
the back The week of 


Stalin's death, for example, Polish troops were ordered 


wal to the Germans 


very 
to evacuate the port of Szczecin (formerly Stettin) to 
make way for a garrison of German “People’s Police 
the Poles fear 


make matters worse, Poland is presently undergoing 


and _ this was only the first step. To 


her worst economic crisis since the war: prices are 
skyrocketing and cruel pressure is being exerted on 
peasants to farm deliveries and 


increase factory 


workers to step up industrial output. 


@ Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria are currently re- 
ported to be increasingly restless as the final effects 
of the systematic destruction of the middle class are 
seen. Industrial expansion has not proceeded accord 
ing to plan, the farmers have stubbornly resisted col- 
lectivization, and the arrogance of the new commu- 
nist managerial and administrative class has alienated 


the workers. 


@ Czechoslovakia, which Andrei A. Zhdanov grabbed 
in February, 1948 over the objections of his arch-en- 
emy Georgi Malenkov, is suffering from a chronic food 
shortage and is constantly clamoring for more grain 
deliveries than Russia is willing to grant. In the fall 
of 1952, Prague put potatoes on ration because of a 
bad harvest blamed first on frost, then on drought, 
finally on sabotage by kulaks who failed to deliver 
their quotas to the state. Since January of this year, 
even the potato ration cards are no longer honored. 
In March the food situation became so tight that 
IS were 
celled, and milk quotas for children and old people 


allocations of eggs for minors under can- 


were drastically cut. Another decree withdrew ration 


cards from former industrialists, businessmen and 


other remnants of the bourgeoisie, who were told to 


fend for themselves or starve. 


Because of general malnutrition, absentee figures 
in the factories are rising steadily, while the quantity 
and quality of production are sinking. Deliveries of 
weapons and heavy industrial machinery—promised to 
Moscow in the commercial treaty of May, 1952—are 
far behind schedule. 

Under these circumstances the Soviets—and this is 
one point on which all Allied intelligence reports seem 
to concur—tend more and more to consider the entire 
satellite structure of eastern Europe a costly economic 
and military failure thus far. And, since they intend 
to run their realm in a businesslike fashion (the word 
“businesslike” appears in the first public statement 
Molotov made after Stalin’s death), they seem to have 


drawn certain lessons from that experience. 


Asia First 


Indeed, Malenkov, who never got further west than 
Prague, is reliably reported to view everything Euro- 
pean with a mixture of skepticism and contempt. In 
his eyes, the Old World has nothing Russia cannot find 
in her own territory. He is telling Soviet youth “Go 
east, young man,” and wants his pioneers to open up 
the immensely rich virgin lands of Russian and Chi- 
nese Asia. He blandly manifested his “Asia First” 
attitude at Stalin’s funeral when he let Chinese Foreign 
Minister Chou En-lai, and not any of his Soviet col- 
leagues, walk at his left. Nothing, therefore, is con- 
farther than, at this 
adding still more unreliable and costly European vas- 


sidered from his mind time, 
sals to his empire. As a true believer, he has, of course, 
no doubt that they all will eventually come into the 
Soviet fraternity. But those who want to join the club 
at this stage of communist expansion, he is said to 
have indicated, will have to come in voluntarily and 
pay their own initiation fees. He even would go as far 
as dropping a member or so in Eastern Europe if he 
felt he could afford to do so. 

What restricts the vision and limits the actions of 


Malenkov, the experts assert, is that he—like so many 


Soviet strength: Russia’s resources Official charts dramatize the stupendous growth of Soviet output under 
Stalin in (left to right) industry, hydroelectric power, and oil; they predict even steeper ascents of economic power by 


1955. The comparative production indexes are based on a figure of 100 for the last Tsarist year before World War I. 
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new “haves”—is so imbued with the superiority of his 
system that he sees it constantly threatened by jealous 
antagonists. So he sticks to East Europe and endeavors 
to split the Western allies for two essentially defensive 
reasons: 

(1) To protect his satellite slaveyard against pre- 
mature liberation: 

(2) To ward off potential aggressors who, in des- 
peration at the collapse of capitalism, are sooner or 
later bound to attack the citadel of happiness built by 
the Great Stalin. 

If this information on Malenkov’s policy in Europe 
is correct, it offers the Western powers precious guid- 
ance for their own line of conduct. They can firmly 
count on peace as long as the threat of immediate 
atomic retaliation hangs over Moscow. Should this 
threat ever be removed because America gets tired 
of supporting allies slow to build their own defenses, 
Europe's days of freedom could be counted. There- 
fore, all Soviet attempts to bring about such a split 


must be frustrated. 


For Eastern Europe: reclamation 


But such a purely defensive attitude is not enough, 
in the view of our more farsighted observers. If we 
want to shape an acceptable peace, they say, we can- 
not simply adopt a sterile wait-and-see attitude, but 
must try to turn the situation in the satellite countries 
to our profit. To do this, however, we shall first have to 
determine exactly what we want to achieve. Do we 
wish to bring forth a generation of little Titos running 
a cluster of national-communist states in Central and 
Eastern Europe? Or do we want to see the Soviets 
disappointed by the poor results of their ventures 
abroad—withdraw peacefully, behind their own bor- 
ders? 

An argument can be made for each of these policies, 
but many students of the question wonder whether 
the first of them would in the long run serve America’s 
interests. They also warn that we would find it difficult 


people queue up at refuge eC headquarters, To escape the grimness of “people § demor racy, the yoare u illing to crowd 


into Berlin's makeshift shelters (center) or even set up housekeeping in corrugated iron lean-tos in the woods (right 
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Soviet weakness: satellite nations eft, in Berlin onc day's flood of refugees from Soviet Germany—over 5,000 


to sell to our allies. In contrast, they feel, the second 
course offers a genuine chance of success if we play 
our cards right. 

Malenkoy fact, that the Soviet 
policy of satellization has not paid off. Our task will 
future 


knows today, as a 


be to convince him of a few more facts in 


negotiations: 


The facet that we are quite satisfied with the way 
our capitalist system is operating, since America alone 
still produces three times as much steel, seven times 
as much oil, almost twice as much coal, and over four 


times as much electricity as the Soviet Union; 


The fact that we rearm Europe only because we dis- 
armed previously—and that no attempt to split our 
alliances will stop us from raising defenses as legiti- 


mate as those built by Russia; 


The facet that we want freedom for the satellite 
countries to choose their own path, but have no desire 
whatsoever to turn them into a springboard of aggres 


sion against the Soviet Union; 


The facet that we are ready to offer concrete guaran 


tees of non-aggression as soon as Russia does likewise 


starting with Korea; 


The fact that we are happy to do business with all 


and Callh Use 


comers who have something to offer 


American goods for pacific purposes, 


The experts agree that it will be a hard and com- 






] 


plicated task to get these latter facts across to Malen- 
kov & Co., enmeshed as they are in their own web of 
fallacies. But it will be the only way 
true and final fact the proposition the Soviets have 


to turn into a 


repeatedly advanced in the past few weeks with a 
sincerity yet to be tested: the coexistence and peace- 
ful competition of the capitalist and communist worlds 
in the remaining half of the battered 20th century. 


2. Asia after Stalin 


a report from Bombay by FRANK MORAES 


| ow will Stalin’s death affect Communist China? 


What will be the immediate and long-range con- 
sequences of the Red dictator's passing on Marxist 
leadership in Asia? On the answers to these questions 
may well hinge the shape of things to come, not only 
in the Orient, but in the Occident 

In his first message to the Sovict President on the 
morrow of Stalin's death, Mao Tse-tung described the 
event as “an incomparable loss not only to the Soviet 
people but to the Chinese people.” With characteristic 
Red hyperbole he went on to describe it as a loss also 
“to the whole camp of peace and democracy, and to 
peace-loving people throughout the world.” 

Mao in the same message emphasized the “uncon- 
ditional” solidarity of the Chinese and Russian peo- 
ples. He paid tribute to Stalin’s “continuing care, 
guidance and support” of Red China's revolution. By 
implication he acknowledged the secondary place 
which China occupies in the Soviet scheme of things, 
and the admission is both interesting and significant 
Mao's message urges the close unity of the Russian 
and Chinese peoples “to consolidate and strengthen 
the world-wide camp of peace and democracy led by 
the Soviet Union.” 

In a second, later message distributed throughout 
China, Mao reaffirmed his support of the new Soviet 
regime and declared that “any attempt to break the 
unity between the Soviet Union and China would fail.” 

Were these the expressions of wishful thinking, or a 
brave attempt at whistling to keep one’s courage up? 

Mao spoke with his tongue well in his cheek when 
he paid tribute to Stalin's “care, guidance and support” 
of Red China’s revolution. The truth is almost exactly 
contrary. In running counter to Lenin's thesis that a 
revolution could only be successful when spearheaded 


by the urban proletariat, Mao not only confounded 


Frank Moraes, NW Asian correspondent, is Editor of 
The Times of India, published in Bombay. He recently 


made a tour of Red China with a delegation headed by 
Ume. Pandit, and is author of several books about India 


the orthodox Soviet view, but triumphantly estab- 


lished his own view. China’s revolution was spear- 


headed by the peasantry. 

Stalin, like Lenin, was far from being an infallible 
prophet. He grievously underrated the strength and 
momentum of the Chinese Communists. Time and 
again he warned Mao to go slow, to make his peace 
with Chiang Kai-shek, and to capture the Kuomintang 
citadel only after first entering it. Mao preferred a 
direct bid for power. As late as 1944, Stalin confessed 
to Harry Hopkins that he did not rate the Chinese 
Communists capacity to seize power very high. At 
Potsdam, in 1945, Stalin recognized the government 
of Chiang Kai-shek, and it was with Chiang’s brother- 
in-law, T. V. Soong, that Molotov signed the Sino- 


Soviet Treaty of Friendship in the same year. 


Soviet “unimperialism" 


The Soviet denudation of the Manchurian factories 
after their nine-day war against Japan outraged Chi- 
nese feeling, Communist as Nationalist. In 
April, 1949, for instance, the Communist journal, 


Progressive Daily, found it necessary to dub as “evil 


well as 


slander and shameless propaganda” Chinese accusa- 
tions that the USSR was imperialistic. A year later, in 
May, 1950 the pro-Peking Ta Kung Pao of Hong Kong 
made an elaborate apologia for the revised Sino-Soviet 
treaty of February, 1950. Clearly in order to mollify 
Chinese opinion, the treaty provided for the return 
“gratis to the government of the People’s Republic of 
China the property acquired by Soviet economic or- 
ganization from Japanese owners in Manchuria.” 
While pursuing his own courses, Mao, however, has 
always been careful—throughout his career-—to align 
them with the broad pattern of Kremlin policy. Osten- 
sibly he has obeyed the party line when called to 
order. He has soft-pedalled the Soviet stripping of the 
Manchurian factories. Even now, having accomplished 
his revolution with the aid of the peasantry, he seeks 
to flatter Moscow by inflating the role of the prole- 





tariat and in his effusive eulogies to Stalin. Mao is 
calculating, as well as audacious. 

According to Liu Shao-chi, the high priest of China’s 
dialectical hierarchy, Chinese Marxism is “the theory 
which unites the theories of Marxism-Leninism with 
the acutal practice of the Chinese revolution.” In 
other words, it represents the theories of Marx, Engels, 
Lenin and Stalin adapted to Chinese conditions. Both 
Lenin and Stalin grafted their dialectical branches on 
the main trunk. Mao seeks, likewise, to nourish his 
indigenous stalks. 

Whether, ultimately, a separate political philosophy 
known as Maoism in contradistinction to Marxism will 
arise in China remains to be seen. The likelihood is 
that the solid theoretical base of communism as de- 
fined by Marx and Engels will remain, but it might 
find a Chinese habitation and a name. Significantly 
The Selected Works of Mao Tse-tung, on the analogy 
of The Selected Works of J. V. Stalin, now constitutes 
the Bible of every good Chinese Communist. 

That China is committed to the Soviet orbit seems 
clear. It might be said that Mao’s primary loyalty is to 
Marx, more than to Moscow. But the urgencies of the 
present situation, with China embroiled in the Korean 
war and caught in the vise of the international balance 
of forces, leaves Peking with no other alternative but 
to draw closer to Moscow. 

Stalin’s death would not in itself have produced any 
major changes in this situation. So long as the Korean 
war continues and so long as the economic blockade 
persists, Peking will be drawn deeper and deeper into 


the patient, capacious Russian maw. 
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Actually, China does not really want war or peace. 
She wants a state of stalemate which would ease the 
strain on her economic and military resources while 
keeping the United Nations’ troops tied down to the 
mountainous terrain of Korea, or elsewhere in the out- 
skirts of Asia. A cease-fire in Korea should accomplish 
this, since the negotiations likely to follow it could 
be prolonged amd protracted. 

However, this fact should not deter the West from 
pressing every effort in the current negotiations for an 
armistice. For, unless the Chinese are relieved of their 
heavy military commitments in Korea, the sheer weight 
of events will continue to pull them from the pe- 
riphery of Soviet influence to the gravitational center, 

\ growing economic and military dependence on 


And 
it should be clearly realized, a global war will catapult 


Russia makes her lean more heavily on this ally 


China into Moscow’s waiting arms. 
Mao’s proclamation of solidarity with the Soviet 
government and its people shortly after Stalin's death 


(Continued on page 20) 
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To close the trade gap of 3 billion dollars, and provide the impetus to increase produc- 
tive strength and living standards in the non-Soviet world through a multilateral trade 
and payments system. To this end, reduce US tariffs, abolish the Buy American Act and other 


restrictive measures. 


To insist that NATO make up its 30 per cent shortfall of forces so that the mid-1954 
targets—75 divisions and 6,000 operational planes—can be met. 


To press for the speedy establishment of the European Defense Community and for the exten- 
sion of the Coal and Steel Authority over an increasing range of economic and political fields. 


To promote the rearmament of Western Germany within the framework of the EDC and 
prepare for the full integration of a unified Germany into the European body politic. 


To press for a settlement with the Kremlin of fundamental East-West differences. 


To insist on the lifting of the Iron Curtain and the self-determination of the Eastern Eu- 
ropean nations as the touchstones of Russian intentions. 


To foster establishment of a Middle East Command. 


To set in motion a vast program for the benefit of the underdeveloped countries: encour- 
age private investment through tax concessions, insurance measures, etc., but grant govern- 
ment funds in fields unfavorable for private venture. 





WILL SPELL OUT THE ANSWER 


WASHINGTON 


© To strengthen the bonds of friendship with India, Pakistan, Indonesia and the other na- 
tions of free Asia, removing rigid political strings attached to economic aid or cooperation. 


® To lead the way to a satisfactory conclusion of the war in Indochina. 


a} To establish peace in Korea on terms acceptable to the United Nations. 


® To prevent China from remaining irrevocably committed to the Kremlin. 


3) To help Japan in solving her vital market problems and thus keep her in the Western 
camp. 


To restore systematically the Good Neighbor policy in Latin America where, squeezed 
® in by the extreme right in Argentina and elsewhere and the extreme left in Guatemala, Bo- 
livia, etc., the US has steadily lost ground. 


To restore the prestige of the United Nations by making it a maior instrument of Ameri- 
can foreign policy. 


To provide the political and psychological leadership at home which will line up Con- 

16) gress and the American people behind a clearly outlined and well-articulated foreign policy; 
to establish an effective agency of International Information which can successfully sell Amer- 
ican foreign policy abroad. 





Continued from page 17 
was as much a warning to the Western world as an 
assurance to Russia and her European satellites. 


ideologically akin to the Soviet, Communist China 


has also been drawn closer to her neighbor by growing 


economic and military needs. One interesting fact be- 
trays this trend. In the Sino-Soviet treaty of February, 
1950 negotiated by Mao Tse-tung Stalin the 
Russian Port Arthur dominates 
the approaches to Tientsin and Peking, came in for 
1952 


another pilgrimage to Moscow and held prolonged 


with 


retention of which 


special criticism. In August Chou En-lai made 
talks with the Russians. The official communique. is 
sued at the end of the talks revealed the continued 
Yet 1952 this 
raised no perceptible reaction in China. 


retention by Russia of Port Arthur in 

There is no doubt that the Korean war, by tightening 
the West's defensive ring around China, has drawn 
Peking and Moscow nearer, As the community of in- 
terests of both countries in the Far East grew, Russia’s 
continuance in Port Arthur was accepted as both logi 
cal and sensible. It is significant that even the return 
of the Chinese Changchun Railway with the proviso 
that Moscow should be allowed full use of this vital 


highway in a crisis was not resented by the Chinese. 


Mao: Liberator of Asia 


Mao clearly regards China as the leader of Asia, and 
sooner or later it is certain that his vague talk of anti- 
imperialism and anti-feudalism will project itself into 
of 


of capitalism. 


a move for the economic “liberation Asia’s inde- 


pendent countries from the “tyranny” 
To sit on the tenee,” he said in July, 1949, “is impos- 
Not only 


but also in the world without exception, one cither 


Mao 


sible. A third road does not exist in China, 
leans to the side of Imperialism or socialism.” 
makes no secret of the side to which he leans. 
In this connection, it is interesting to recall a speech 
made by Malenkov as late as October 3, 1952. Speak- 
ie five years after India had al hic ved he independ 
Malenkov spoke of the 
of the 


mentioned India as one of 


Chee virtual crumbling to 


He 


countries “where the 


svstem of 


the 


pleces colonial Imperialism.’ 


national movement for liberation was growing.” 
Clearly the “liberation” which he envisages is on a par 
with that of Mao. Along with India, Malenkov cited 
other Asian countries, including Malaya, the Philip- 
pines, and Indochina. 

The future of Asia is bound up largely with the 
future of China and India. While China is committed 
to communism, India treads the democratic path. If 
in the immediate coming years China proves that her 
system offers economic security and welfare for her 
people, and India fails to, Asia will be lost to commu- 
nism. If, on the other hand, India proves that the 
democratic system ensures not merely economic secur- 
ity, but individual freedom, then Asia will be won to 
democracy. 

The Sino-Indian problem is most often seen in terms 
of the 2,000-mile boundary between the two countries. 
But the Sino-Indian problem also occurs throughout 
Southeast Asia, where the Chinese and Indian emi- 
grants constitute the most industrious races. China’s 
is the more assertive intrusion and throughout South- 
east Asia her commercial influence is strong. 

Whether in war or in peace, Communist China will 
work hand-in-hand with Russia. Just as Soviet imper- 
ialism extended its boundaries in order to protect it- 
self behind vast land buffers, so also the old irredentist 
urges of China for the recovery of lost territories are 
likely to rear their ugly heads. Peking regards Burma, 
Indochina, Hong Kong, Formosa and Korea as part 
of the old Chinese Empire. It must be pointed out 
that even Kuomintang maps show Tibet as China’s. 

Communist China, with her commitments in Korea, 
is unlikely to intervene directly on other Asian fronts. 
Ho Chi Minh’s forces might have the benefit of her 
inspiration and clandestine aid—but no more. Commu- 


Asia, 


who number 


nism already has its fifth-columns throughout 
and in the so-called “overseas Chinese” 
10 millions, Peking has its subterranean shock brigades. 
It is through these deceptive legions that Mao is likely 
to operate abroad. 

With 


would undoubtedly be an easing of international ten- 


a halt to the shooting war, it is true there 


sion. But an underlying watchfulness and wariness 


must continue on both sides. The West must recog- 





IS CHINA IN THE RED IN ASIA?—A MOSCOW-PEKING BALANCE SHEET 


Mao's credits 


@ 30-year mutual defense pact against Japan and 
possible allies of Japan 


@ $300 million loan in form of railroad, industrial 
equipment to he delivered 1950-54 


@ Return of 


rooted by Soviet occ upation forces 1945-46 


Manchurian industrial plants up 


@ Changchun Railroad in Manchuria turned over 
to “exclusive ope ration” by Chinese 


in 


@ Military equipment for the Korean War 
cluding over 4,400 aircraft, half of them jets 


Mao's debits 
@ Recognition of Soviet-protecte d Outer Mon 
volia (former Chinese domain) as “inde pe ndent” 


@ Half the oil and mineral output of Sinkiang 

province under 30-year joint development pro- 

eram 

@ Chinese labo: corps 60 per cent of Manchurian 
food output sent to Siberia (unofficial report) 


@ Extension of Soviet control of Port Arthur base 
1953 deadline “until treaty with Japan 
signed.” Soviet right to use Changchun Rail 


way “in emergency” 


past 


@ Joint operation of Chinese Siberian airways 








nize the fact that insofar as the enemies of China and 
Russia are the same and their victims are identical 
the two countries will continue to lean upon each other 
for support: a change in this situation will not be 
easily brought about. 

It is only if the principal protagonists—Russia and 
China on one hand, and the United States, with the 
United Nations, on the other—mutually respect. the 
policy of “containment,” that the Korean truce might 


imperceptibly merge into a prolonged period of peace. 


Has the 
Eisenhower era 
begun? 





3. Kast Germany: a test case 


a report from Berlin by TERENCE PRITTIE 


“HE Soviet zone of Germany is now being hastily 
i fitted into place as the seventh, and central, jewel 
in the East European satellite crown. This is a process 
which has a vital meaning for the West as a whole. 
Germany has always been the focus and principal ob- 
ject of Russian policy in Europe and, since the war, it 
has always been on German soil that the West has been 
able to test Soviet intentions. 

It is therefore more than revealing that while the 


world the words of 


hunts for hints of softness in 
Georgi Malenkov and his associates, the Soviet lead- 
ers are acting with hard determination in the “German 
Democratic Republic’ they created: they are chip- 
ping away at the last of the capitalist liberties, polish- 
ing off the final rough edges of political and religious 
independence and grinding East Germany into the 
lusterless shape of “people's democracy.” 

If there were to be any signs of retreat or concilia- 
tion by the new masters of the Soviet Empire, it is 
in Germany that they would be seen. But the facts 
are ominously the opposite. The legatees of Stalin are, 
in turn, carrying out a vow that Stalin made as the 
legatee of Lenin, five days after his master’s death 
nearly thirty years ago: 

“Departing from us, Comrade Lenin adjured us to 
consolidate and extend the union of republics,” said 
Stalin. “We vow to Lenin, that 
will fulfill with credit.” 


Consolidation must needs precede extension, in this 


you Comrade this 


behest, too, we 


scheme of things, and the consolidation of the German 
Democratic Republic is only now entering its final, 
decisive phase. There is not the slightest: indication 
to be reported trom this outpost that the Soviets are 
turning back from the task. 

To many Western observers, it had seemed that 


Terence Prittie is the Manchester Guardian's corre spond 
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Western European scene and his articles have appeared 
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the Russians had waited and wavered a long time 
before committing themselves irrevocably to this line 
of policy: they appeared to be attracted, alternately, 
by the advantages of consolidation and by the possi 
bilities of sponsoring a united, “neutralized” Germany. 

Sometimes, they managed to pursue the two dif 
ferent policies simultaneously. Two years ago, for 
instance, they were trumpeting appeals for an all 
an all-German referendum 
the 


they were sovietizing industry, organizing a Commu 


German “National Front,” 


and all-German elections while at same time 
nist “people s police and eradicating even token de- 
mocracy in the political parties. Now, again, the So 
viet commander in Germany, General Vassily Chuikoy 
has told a communist-front group that Russia “fully 
and wholly” supports the campaign for German unity, 

In reality, however, Soviet policy in Germany has 
never—apart from purposes of propaganda—relied on 
the “big gamble” of a four-power agreement which 
would entail the withdrawal of the occupation armies 
and the establishment of an independent disarmed 
German state. Behind the convenient camouflage of 
polemics, the Soviets have never actually deviated 
from the principle of “consolidation first.” 

Should their latest gesture toward reuniting Ger 
inmany prove more than a new piece ol propaganda 
it would in fact signal a fundamental reversal of the 
Kremlin's policies in Murope. Students of the situation 
in Berlin, however, are deeply skeptical that this move 
represents any more than the polemical exercises of 
the past. 

In the past, in pursuing the policy of consolidation 
the Russians have relied on four main factors. One 
or more of these factors has entered into every move 
they have made in Eastern Germany since the war. 
The four factors are: 

@ The availability of “chosen instruments” 
@ Economic logic 
@ The psychology of the Germans 


@ The impact of time 





| As CHOSEN instruments the Russians at first had 


only the “old guard” German Communists, but 
to them they were quickly able to add political con- 
verts from the doomed German armies at Stalingrad 
whom they organized into the “National Committee 
for a Free Germany.” Then, out of keen Communists 
and hesitant Socialists they built the shaky but surviv- 
ing “Socialist Unity Party.” They paralleled this with 
the monolithic, Communist-run “Free Trade Unions.” 
There had to be a secret police: they organized the 
“State Security Service.” Then the “People’s Police” 
of 100,000 men was built up as the more visible ex- 
pression of a police state. Now, most recent but by 
no means least important, an East German Army of 
around 120,000 men is being organized, 
Meanwhile youth has been fully mobilized under 
the blue and gold banners of the “Free German Youth,’ 
And this youth has been primed with the lessons of 
Nazi failure, of Germany's disastrous military defeat 
and of the mistakes of their “elders” who were not 
their “betters.” How else was it possible to appoint 
2,000 Lord Mayors under the age of 24, to find Majors 
of 25 and Colonels of 28 for 


and to break down old traditions and beliefs? 


the new armed forces 


yd Kconomic logic has been another useful weapon. 
The the Western 


world is tough and will grow more intense. Germany's 


competition for markets in 


most stable markets in the past were Eastern European 


countries which could exchange raw materials for ine 
dustrial goods. It is no coincidence that even West 
Germans are becoming seriously alarmed about the 
loss of Eastern markets, that a Federal German “East- 
erm Committee” has been set up to study this problem 
and that German government experts have estimated 
that 500 million dollars worth of goods could have 
been bought last year in Eastern countries—instead of 


costing valuable dollars. 


3 GerMan psychology has been of steady assist- 
ance to the Russians in their task of building up 

a new satellite state. Helmeted and jackbooted, the 
German cuts a fine figure; stripped of the material 
means to defend himself, he lacks moral fiber and 
the ability to “resist.” “The Yugoslav partisans” one 
German told me, “fought us with their fingernails.” 
Then he added, typically, “What a waste of time!” 
The Bolshevik experiment in Eastern Germay has 
produced a “Fighting Group Against Inhumanity” and 
an “Association of Free Jurists” in underground oppo- 
sition. The half-a-dozen 


trains, launched half-a-dozen leaflet campaigns, com- 


“resistance” has derailed 
mitted a few other isolated acts of sabotage. But, by 
and large, the Germans understand totalitarian gov- 


erninent too well to oppose it. 


4 FINALLY, the 
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surest weapon in converting Eastern Germany 
into Republic. The 
Prussian landlords were liquidated in 1945. The well- 


time factor is the Communists’ 


an embryonic Soviet Socialist 


to-do middle class has been steadily squeezed out of 
commercial life. The “collectivization” of the farms 
is now well under way. The universities have been 
systematically purged, youth has been wooed with 
tolerable success, and the Christian Churches less suc- 
cessfully cold-shouldered. Intellectual life has been 
channeled into Johannes Becker's “Culture Group.” 

The life of the whole community has been poured 
into a new mold and, with the passage of time, is 
settling there. The Communist proselytizers rely on 
the force of acquired habit and the absence of any 
counter-force. Time, they believe, must tell—and it is 
telling. 

These, then, were the Soviet plans and by 1951 
they finally appeared to be paying off, particularly 
in the economic realm It became possible to de-ration 
some foodstuffs. A number of industrial targets were 
attained as part of the Four Year Economic Plan. 
Prewar steel production in East Germany had been 
an insignificant 600,000 tons annually: by 1951 the 
figure-had doubled and was only 2 


of the ambitious target. Brown coal (lignite) output 


per cent short 


was 6 per cent above quota, cement 7 per cent and 


pig iron 9 per cent. 


Young marchers in last Germany carry a placard showing 


the “enslaved” youth of West Germany scorning US bribes. 





A year ago, however, the first signs of a setback in 
the Soviet plans became evident. Just how great 
these were is not yet known, for bad bookkeeping 
and accounting mean that the vear’s results will not 
be known until this summer. It is enough to say that 
industrial targets fell short by 10 per cent. 

Setback grew into crisis early this year—a_ crisis 
which had its origins in the very determination of the 
Soviets to press ahead with “consolidation” on a politi- 
cal level, regardless of cost to economic development. 


Moscow's determination 


was several 
ways. The East German Army had to be organized 
in double-quick time. This is being done today. 


Planned supply and reinforcement of the new East 


reflected in 


German armed forces has meant building dumps, 
depots, airfields, and such essentials as barracks and 
living quarters. Goods and services have had to be 
diverted out of the already fully-mobilized economy. 
This is being done—but at a terrible cost. 


The rural revolution 

Industry was already 85 per cent state-socialized: 
agriculture, however, was not. In Russia Stalin had 
found that the peasantry, by reason of their disper- 
sion and rooted traditions, constituted the most diffi- 
cult class to Bolshevize. Yet, on January 11, the East 
German government decreed the wholesale collectivi- 
zation of land and ordered it completed by November! 

Terrorization of farmers and farm laborers has be- 
gun in earnest. Farmers who refuse to surrender their 
own frecholds to the “state farm” have had their taxes 
raised and have had claims lodged against them for 
mythical “outstanding” payments of back taxes. They 
have been given less seed for their grain and potato 
sowing; they get no use of tractors and other machin- 
ery allocated to the state farms. They are ordered 
to turn over an impossibly high proportion of their 
farm produce to the state. Finally, they are politically 
persecuted: thousands are fleeing each week to Berlin. 
In just six months the proportion of farmers among 
German refugees has risen from 3 to 14 per cent. 

Collectivization has left 500,000 acres deserted and 
spring sowing will be so much affected that this sum- 
mers grain and potato harvests are expected to be 
25 per cent below normal. It is believed, moreover, 
that winter ploughing was only 50 per cent, and sow- 
ing of winter wheat only 60 per cent completed. 

A dangerous food situation has arisen. A report 
made by Herr Hantke—an official of the East German 
Food Ministry who fled to Berlin—forecasts shortages 
of 4 million tons of potatoes in 1953, of 280,000. tons 
100,000. tons of $0,000 tons of 
fats, 48.000 tons of fish. The vegetable canning industry 


of vegetables. meat, 
has broken down altogether; the March fat and meat 
rations could not be honored; free midday meals for 
school children had to be discontinued; state reserves 
of dried peas and beans mysteriously “vanished”; 
shops and restaurants serving and selling off-ration 


food. had their supplies drastically cut. Since 1945 
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the East Germans have always been short of food 
Today they must be almost as hungry as during the 
“famine winters” of 1946 and 1947. 

The food shortage is paralleled by a fuel crisis. The 
real reason is the same—too much is being allocated 
to the armed forces and People’s Police; too little is 
being imported. In March many factories, including 
the key Hennigsdorf and Borsig steel plants, had to 
close temporarily for lack of fuel. Others—especially 
had to 


short hours. The sugar-processing industry round 


in the steel and chemicals industries work 
Berlin was reported to have closed down as a whole 
Power cuts were already universal, sometimes up to 
8 hours a day. Indeed, the East German governments 
only “Christmas present” to the population was the 
suspension of cuts of electric current for three days 

There can be no doubt that the Russians have so 
far failed signally to make Eastern Germany into the 
highly-geared “workshop” of the Eastern Bloc. They 
have failed also to make its regime “popular” even in 
the limited sense satellite governments are popular. 

They have instigated a food, fuel and general supply 
crisis which can have serious consequences before 
the next harvest is gathered. Their Four Year Eco 
nomic Plan has caused want and suffering and has 
not raised the standard of living—in spite of the cavia 
and champagne of the Soviet Intourist restaurants 
and the imposing facade of buildings on Berlin's “pro 
letarian highway,” the Stalinallee. Fear and distrust 
continue to rule their policies and any plans they 
may have had for withdrawing the 30 Red Army divi 


sions in Eastern Germany must be postponed. 


Cracking the German nut 


Nevertheless, there is no sign that the Soviets them- 
selves regard these failures as final—or that they have 
any intention of permitting themselves to be diverted 
thereby from the grim purpose of “consolidation. 

Doubtless they realized the peculiar handicaps they 
faced in converting East Germany to “people's de 
handicaps far greater than those they had 
They 


forced to “sell? the Germans on the Oder-Neisse fron 


mocracy” 
to overcome in the other satellite states were 
tier which robbed them of the rich lands of Silesia; 
they had to live down the shocking memories of the 
Red Army’s entry into Germany; they were compelled 
to explain away their failure to capture Berlin’ by 
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Sea Police are one of the Sovict-style youth organizations which are clamping East Germany into rigid satellite shape. 


blockade and their determination to isolate “their” 
Germany from the Western zones. 

Seeing the difficulties the Soviets are presently fac- 
ing, many Germans feel as does the editor of a news- 
paper in the Rhineland. “Eastern Germany is the nut 


the Russians will crack their teeth on,” he told me. 
The Russians can starve and enslave us but they can- 
not convert us to a backward Bolshevik way of life,” 


the refugees in the camps of West Berlin say defiantly. 


The Germans may prove right—but it is obvious 
that the new men in the Kremlin do not believe they 
are, any more than did the Old Man. Eastern Ger- 
many, because of the present crisis, may in fact prove 
a useful area of action for the “psychological warriors” 
of Eisenhower. If so, however, it will not be because 
the Soviets have by any stretch of the imagination 
abandoned the battle. If the Russian flag of truce is 


waving, it cannot be seen from the ramparts of Berlin. 


4. Can Russia split the West? 


a report from London by ROBERT WAITHMAN 


and solid Ernest Bevin, 
a wav of sounding like the collective 


had 


voice of Britain, made Mr. Vyshinsky quite angry by 


who 


| N Paris in 1948 the bulky 


reading—accusingly—some words uttered by Lenin 
and quoted by Stalin. They were words long brooded 
into the ultimate aims of Soviet 


over by inquirers 


communism. What Lenin had said was: 

“We are living not merely in a state but in a sys- 
tem of states, and the existence of the Soviet Republic 
side by side with imperialist states for a long time is 
unthinkable. One or the other must triumph in the 
end. And before that end supervenes, a series of fright 
ful collisions between the Soviet Republic and the 
bourgeois states will be inevitable.” 

Mr. Vyshinsky complained that the passage had 


been wrenched out of context and didn’t mean what 
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Mr. Bevin had concluded it meant. He produced other 
savings of Stalin designed to demonstrate that, far 
from prognosticating and preparing for war, the un- 
challenged spokesman of Soviet communism looked 
only to the peaceful coexistence of the two systems. 

And, indeed, Stalin did, more than once, specifically 
reject the thesis that inevitable war with capitalism 
was part of Soviet communist doctrine. When Stalin 
died, Mr. Malenkov’s first public act was to reaffirm 
the Soviet Union to the ideal of 


peaceful coexistence. “There are not any and there 


the dedication of 


will not be any questions that cannot be settled by 
peaceful means,” he said. And this is the theme that 
has run through subsequent gestures made in Moscow, 
and through the new proposal of Mr. Chou En-lai 
for ending the Korean war. 





g 


There has never been any responsible belief in the 
West that war with the Soviet 
Still less has there been any desire for the conditions 


Union is inevitable. 


in which “frightful collisions” would occur. If it is 
henceforth demonstrated that Mr. Malenkov and Mr. 
Chou mean what they say, there can be no question 
about the response from the West. Nothing can de- 
serve a higher priority in Western eyes than the 
ac’yievement in the second half of this century of a 
period of settled peace—the matchless blessing which 
so disastrously eluded the first half of the century, 


Seeds of capitalist destruction 


But there is another element of communist theory 
which has not so tar been conspicuously renounced. 
It is a belief which a Communist may find it pos- 
sible logically and satisfactorily to marry to the no- 
tion of peaceful coexistence. It is the conception, 
which runs through much communist thought and 
writing, that capitalism contains the seeds of its own 
destruction: that the capitalist countries are bound 
sooner or later to fall out and war among themselves. 

Stalin, as recently as October, 1952, put the reason- 
ing plainly and succinctly. It was wrong, he wrote 
in the magazine Bolshevik, to believe that England, 
France, Italy, Western Germany and Japan would 
“endlessly tolerate the domination and oppression of 
the United States, and that they will not attempt to 
break loose from American slavery and launch on the 
path of independent development.” Hence; “The in- 
evitability of wars among the capitalist countries re- 
mains true...” 

The postwar policies of the principal Western na- 
tions have been based upon the proposition that the 
military and economic alliance which they have with 
difficulty and sacrifice created is the surest guarantee 
of peace with freedom that can be devised in  pre- 
vailing world conditions. In the existence of this al- 
liance many people have seen a further assurance that 
the communist projection will not be realized—or at 
any rate is far less likely to be realized. 

But if the peoples of the Western nations, or any 
significant part of them, should become convinced in 
the next months or years that the peace is being other- 
wise assured—if by their policies and acts the com 
munist governments should be considered to have 
proved that a long period of peaceful coexistence. is 
will then lie ahead 
for the Western alliance? Will it maintain itself when 


their aim—what sort of future 
the sense of danger has departed? Or will it split? 

It is possible to marshal a series of persuasive argu- 
ments to support the conclusion that the alliance 
would not survive a general (or perhaps even a lim- 
ited) acceptance among the Western democratic peo 
ples and governments of the idea that the cold war 
was over. For it looks on the face of it as though the 
almost immediate result of any such acceptance would 
be to increase the strains which have caused the ma 


jor anxictics within the alliance in the past, and to 
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weaken the compulsions that have made for  self- 
discipline and unity. 

Of such potential eflects the easiest to predict are 
probably the economic ones. The argument might 
proceed on these lines: 

In spite of the acute stresses and needs of the post- 
war reconstruction years a very considerable restraint 
has been observed by some of the nations to whom 
profitable foreign markets mean the difference be- 
tween tolerable;and intolerable living standards. It 
has been a restraint rooted in the conviction that no 
nation can expect to prosper if its neighbors and cus- 


tomers are poor. 


Reliance on alliance 


This conviction has tended to keep under control 
the worst manifestations of the every-man-for-himselt 
policies of the past. No government within the West- 
ern alliance has had to decide what it would do if it 
were abandoned to its own resources and devices, 
for no government has had reason to doubt that it 
would be helped and supported if worst ever came to 
worst. Each government has therefore been able to be 
braver than it might have been if it had felt neither 
reliance upon, nor compunction for the alliance and 
its objectives. 

If there should arise doubts whether reliance can 
be maintained, would not the compunctions disappear 
too? The drive for markets might take on a different as 
pect. The world ahead is one in which Western Ger 
many and Japan—reasonably cnough—will be intent 
on economic regeneration and will be ready to com 
pete hard to win it. Every nation has advocates. of 
and less considerate policies holding out 
Their 
be strengthened if confidence in the authority or 
of the Western alliance 


The governments of all 


tougher 


short-term economic advantages hands would 


durability were diminished, 


countries in the alliance 


would be under pressure from their taxpayers for 


immediate and substantial relief from the back-break 
They 


harassed by the new problems that would be created 


ing burdens of rearmament would also be 
by the removal of old problems most obviously, the 


deflation, dislocation and une mployment which might 
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be expected from any sudden end of the wars in 
Korea, Malaya and Indochina. In these difficult cir- 
cumstances the alliance would have to attempt to 
reach agreement on such questions as which govern- 
ments could or should cut their rearmament expendi- 
tures by what proportions, and in how little time. And 
every government would be*required to relate such 
agreement to its own trade and currency positions 
in a future in which (as they might believe) the fa- 
miliar rules were to be changed. 

Moreover, there has been during the years of the 
building and consolidation of the alliance a certain 
impatience with the American leadership which in- 
spired it and made it feasible. It would be surprising 
if it had not been so. There has been no alliance in 
history whose less affluent and weaker members have 
invariably seen eye to eye with their richer and more 
powertul leaders. But this was an alliance which came 
into being in the wake of the swiftest and most compre- 
hensive transference 
of power in history 
a transference from 
the Old World to 
the New, with little 
preparation in eith- 
the 


changed internation- 


er world for 


al rules it enjoined. 
The United States 
suddenly found it- 


self 


sions and exercising 


making deci- 


responsibilities it 
had 
had to 
plate. That was hard 
But it 


either. for 


never before 


contem- 
enough. was 
not easy 
those nations which 
had yielded the pow 
er and the authority 
to the United States 
and which now had to accustom themselves to the 
notion that what they had previously decided for 
themselves in accordance with their own inclinations 
and put into effect by their own methods, would be 
decided and put into operation by a different set of 
inclinations and methods. 

Yet all the parties to the alliance kept their im- 
patience under control, for in the prevailing danger- 
ous state of the world none could afford to disagree 


None the alli 


ance, and the American aid it supplied and promised 


irrevocably would be safe without 
It the world, then, were to become perceptibly less 
dangerous would all the members of the alliance con 
tinue to deny themselves the luxury of carrying im 
patience to the point of outright disagreement? 
Some of the impatience has been with American 


political ideas. The British, for instance, have been 
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Red gibes jab at national pride... 


Paris—NATO headquarters 


exasperated by the Washington attitude to the ques- 
tion of which Chinese government should be recog- 
nized and admitted to the United Nations. There has 
been a comparable American exasperation with the 
British views on these issues. 

But unprofitable as this difference of opinion has 
been, it has probably produced no more heartburning 
than have the divergencies on the rightness or wrong- 
East-West trade. The British have not been 


alone in believing that American opinion has insuf- 


Hess of 


ficiently understood how vital to the prosperity of 
Western European countries their tradg with the East 
has been, and how serious a loss its suppression rep- 
resents. 

Would it not be inevitable that the promise—or 
what might be taken to be the promise—of an era of 
peaceful coexistence would bring urgent demands for 
a prompt resumption of East-West trade? If so, would 
it not be almost certain that there would be much less 
readiness in the 
United States to re- 
move restrictions 
and to repeal legis- 
lation inhibiting such 
trade? And 


not this be a source 


might 


of serious friction? 
What 


evident 


has been 
during the 
arduous years of 
but- 


tressing the alliance 


LXLALe 
AALS 


building and 


xe 
7.” 
Rus 


is that the very idea 


xe 
a 
Wes 


‘4 
is 


which it is 
the 


of choice 


upon 
based idea of 
freedom 
and of expression 
has made the West 
task 


times harder 


ern countries’ 
many 
by comparison with 
that of a 
which admits no differences and subordinates all free- 
dom to the demands of a “monolithic unity.” 


In the Western countries it has always been per- 


system 


missible to nurture and to discuss freely a conviction 
which the requirements of “monolithic unity” do not 
encourage—the conviction that rearmament, howeve! 
necessary it mav have become, is in the last analysis a 
dreadful There 
among millions of the plain people who are embraced 


by the Western alliance a sense of the futility and 


indictment of humanity. has been 


folly of war and preparation for war, and a lively 


consciousness of the appalling waste it entails. To 
them it is more than a matter of economics that this 
waste should be ended: it is also a matter of Christian 
ethics. This is by no means the least of the inherent 
stirrings the Western alliance would feel as the pros- 


pect of peacetul coexistence appeared, 





Is anybody to conclude from such reflections as 
these that the Western alliance would be split if its 
peoples came to believe that the cold war was being 
ended? 

If these were the only reactions to be expected from 
the peoples and governments, it might be almost cer 
tain that the alliance could not long endure. But it 
would be a one-sided argument which confined itself 
to the difficulties and liabilities in view, and took no 
account of the advantages in hand. It is wise to 
foresee potential troubles ahead. It is never wise to 
capitulate to them in advance. 

The Western alliance was not created by simpletons, 
and it is unlikely that simpletons will be in sole charge 


of its future. A reasonable allowance can be made for 


a wisdom that both its leaders and its peoples may 
be expected to show. 

What it will be sensible to bear in mind, in the 
midst of whatever difficulties are to come, is that a 


remarkable 


of public education 


degree 


has accompanied the 
development of the 
alliance. If it is true 
that in economic af- 
fairs every-man-for- 
himself has always 


been a human_ in- 





stinct, it is also true 
that the human com- 
the West 


never before 


pany in 
has 
beeen in possession 
of such compelling 
that 
are interdependent, 


proof nations 
and that in the long 
run prosperity, like 
peace, is indivisible. 

If public pressures 
for selfish economic 
policies are likely, 
it is just as likely that there will be considerable audi- 
the 
recent past and set their course against repetitions of 


ences for statesmen who recall lessons of the 
the costly mistakes of the remembered years. 

The Western alliance could disintegrate in a selfish 
but if it 


does, it will be evidence of a shocking failure of its 


scramble for raw materials and markets; 


leadership. For this is not a time when statesmen can 
believe that to say the unpopular thing is to court 
dismissal by their electorates. There has been evidence 
enough in the last decade or more that leaders who 
have had the resolution to take the more disciplined 
and less popular line have been rewarded by the 
support of a mass of men and women who know 
enough to recognize the right when they see it. 
Peaceful coexistence might open the way to the 


gradual satisfaction of the needs of almost unnum- 


... to split the US and its allies 


M/ 


Britain—pariner in NATO 
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bered millions in a very large sector of the world where 





pitifully low standards of living prevail. The vista of 
new markets that would thereby be created is an im 
pressive one, But anyone who considers the point for 


likely 


himself that the outlook is one calling for the opera 


five consecutive minutes is hardly to convince 
tions of lone wolves. 

It is, on the contrary, a vast undertaking which the 
nations of the Western alliance can best tackle to 
gether, sharing out 
lays and risks and 
cooperating to as 
sure long-term ben- 
efits for all. 

Nor can anybody 
at this point accept 
as conclusive the ai 
that differ 
within — the 


gument 
ences 

alliance on such mat 
East-West 


trade and the recog 


ters as 
nition or nonrecog 
nition of Communist 
China 


tainly be exacerbat 


would cet 


ed by the arrival of 
23 


ws e 


peaceful coexistence, 
It could be 


just as cogently that 


argued 


the effects might be 
quite the opposite 
so that soon it would seem surprising that such differ 
ences existed for as long as they did. 

In short, there seem to be no better reasons for be 
lieving that the Western alliance will be reduced to 
dust than there are for believing in the unwisdom of 
its leaders and the ignorance of its peoples. A differ 
ent belief can be held with at least as much justifica 
tion. It is that a course guided by the lessons in the 
value of security and cooperation that have been 
taught in the last few years may bring, out of an im 
pulse born of emergency and apprehension, an en 


during model for sane international relations. 


Cartoons on these pages were culled by the editors of 
News From Behind the Tron Curtain from the Warsau 
newspaper Przyjazn. Uncaptioned, they were part of a 
propaganda quiz “Do You Know This Land?” in which 
readers were invited to send in answers for prizes, 
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“Sensational new bill at the International! Wild West show—direct from America!” 








Czech Communists blow hot 


and cold on the Five-Year Plan 
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Fulfillment 


Swiat, Warsaw 





“Right this way, gentlemen”—Polish Communists 








view Eisenhower as the White House butler. Pa eae are 
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Quiet, deft, and self-effacing, Churchill’s Chancellor 


of the Exchequer has not only modernized the Tory party, but made 


himself a neck-and-neck contender for his chief's job 


England's 


LONDON 

Ww Chancellor of the Exchequer R. A. Butler 
United States 

far more excitement in official Washington than even 

the 


warrant 


visited the recently, he caused 


crucial nature of his economic mission would 


It was clear that the Americans did not re- 
gard Butler solely as Britain's chief money-manipula 
tor: they realized that he had suddenly emerged as 
the principal rival of Anthony Eden for the succes 
sion to Winston Churchill as Prime Minister of Great 
Britain. 

Foreign Secretary 


Eden, 


was the “heir apparent” to Churchill. However, it was 


Washington recognized 


also recognized that Mr. Butler's rapid and formidable 
rise within the ranks of the Conservative party had 
made that inheritance no longer so apparent. Eden 
basks in the warmth of his uncle-in-law’s personal re 
gard and enjoys the support of the Tory Old Guard. 
But “Rab 


the majority of yoynger men in his party, and it is now 


Butler has an impressive following among 


qquite possible that he, not Eden, may succeed to the 
Churchillian 


Anthony Eden is regarded by many as a 


mantle. 
man of 
mystery, but even in this respect he finds Butler a 
formidable competitor. Some in his party see in Butler 
Socialist, or at 


To others, he 


a secret the least a Liberal in Tory 


guise is a subtle reactionary. His dis 


paragers dismiss him = as simply an adroit political 


tactician. Those who wish to see him Prime Minister 
uphold him as a strong man of strong convictions 

Perhaps some of the confusion and mvsteryvy can be 
Butler is 


that rare bird in the Tory aviary: an intellectual. 


explained by the fact that, above all else 


JN many ways it is only fitting that Richard Austen 
I Butler should have appeared so abruptly on the 
scene as a principal candidate for the Prime Minis 
ter's post. Perhaps never before has the leadership 
of an intellectual—a quiet, calculating logician—been 
so much needed to guide Britain out of its deepening 


difficulties. Rab Butler is peculiarly a figure of his 
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ark horse: 


Butler flourishes his “hadge of office’— 
the traditional battered red dispatch case 
in which the Chancellor of the Exche quer 
carries Britain’s Budget to Parliament 





By C. F. MELVILLE 


Diplomatic Correspondent, 
The Evening News, London 


‘Rab” Butler 


time: he has made world trade his specialty and only 
world “trade not aid” can be the salvation of the 
United Kingdom. Eden, like Churchill, is a statesman 
and diplomatist of the old school, with neither relish 
for, nor understanding of “dry” economics. Butler is 
the newfangled “economic statesman.” 

By no stretch of the imagination could Butler’s be 
called an exciting personality. “His nickname. suits 
him well,” say the skeptics. “After all ‘Rab’ rhymes 
with ‘drab’.” But in another sense, too, the nickname 
is particularly suitable for it was taken, neatly, from 
the three initials of his name and Butler is essentially 
a neat man—in dress, and in the way his mind works. 

He remains always conventionally if not = distine 
tively well-groomed. His uniform is the Whitehall 
black-and-pinstripe. When. less formally attired, he 
affects light suitings, single-breasted and = carefully 
without flamboyance 

His manner is similarly in the quietest of good 
taste. Ile is consistently calm and courteous—to the 
point of gentleness. Unlike Churchill, and to a lesser 
degree, Eden, he possesses no oratorical flair: he 
learned early in his political career that he must dem 
onstrate his abilities out of the limelight, in Commit 
tee, and in getting legislation efficiently through 
Parliament. He is certainly capable of annoyance 
as those subordinates who hesitate with second 
thoughts after he has transmitted a decision to them 
know—but even his irritation is tidy: he expresses 
it precisely, in writing, in sharp-toned minutes writ 
ten in the Ministerial red ink. He is also an extreme 
ly ambitious man but, here again, it is a quiet, unob 
trusive ambition which has, throughout his career, 
been reflected in indefatigable work and in intellee- 


tuality rather than in Churchillian bravura. 


ry viurse were traits of character which paid off, par- 

: ticularly in the postwar vears when the Conserva- 
tives had lost two elections and when it was apparent 
that mere bravura would not win them a third. It 
was then that Rab Butler played the leading role 
in developing a “new Toryism” which would bring 
conservative policy in line with modern democratic 
developments. Both the political tactician and the 
intellectual in him made him realize that if his party 
was to return to power it must “wrest the initiative 
in the realm of political thought from the Left.” 

He coined the slogans, “Property-owning democ 
racy,” and “Humanizing not nationalizing Industry 
Not only that, but he sold them to his party and was 
the main inspiration of the new Tory “Industrial 
Charter.” So successful were his efforts that, when the 
Conservatives won the last General Election, Church 
ill—whose favorite he definitely was not—nevertheless 
gave him the key post of “Crisis Chancellor. 

In the postwar years, and particularly since he be 
came the economic boss of Britain, his country has 
witnessed an impressive development of Butler's stat 


ure and resolution. The question can now appropri 
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ately be asked: “Is he really so colorless, after all?’ 

My own answer to this is that apart from its purely 
physical aspect—and Rab Butler still does seem, some- 
how, to merge invisibly into the physical background 

his “colorlessness” was the result of years of de 
liberate self-effacement and not at all fundamental. 
He was a man who deliberately chose the role of po- 
litical “backroom boy” until, having achieved a_po- 
sition in which he could openly make full use of his 
gifts, he was able at last not only to develop a politi 
cal philosophy of his own but also to have the cour- 


age and the power to put it into practice. 


The Rab Butler of earlier days had to appease the 


party. Today he is able to challenge it if need be— 


and he has done 50. 


Y, 
Y, 


SS 
SSS 


= 


ed by 


permission 


“Any ideas about Mr. Churchill's successor, gentlemen?’ 


Like 
cellorship his work at the Treasury has completed 
facts of life. Thus, 


he was quick to resist any attempt by the Govern- 


all politicians who have attained the Chan 


his education in the economic 
ment to court popularity by undue public spend- 
ing. But at the 


set himselt 


Tory, he 
Social 


same time. as a “new 


against any major reduction of 
Services, 

“The school of thought I represent,” he has said 
social changes of 


connection, “accepts the 


We 


and all the hardships it Causes, 


in this 


our times dont believe in galloping deflation 


In the realm of external economic policy Chan- 


cellor Butler has nailed his flag to the mast of 
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‘Free 


Trade in the Free World.” He wants to see the cre- 
ation of one great Free World trading area. He be- 
lieves that this is the only way to bring about the 
Commonwealth and 
health of the West as a whole. 


if he wants the US to lower its tariff bar- 


economic rehabilitation of the 
restore the economic 
And SO 
riers, he is no less insistent that the Commonwealth 
must depart from its traditional ideas about Im- 
perial preferences. 
This has meant a bold facing-up to the opposition 


of the Mr. Butler's 


success in this respect, and his carrying of the Com- 


older elements in his party. 
monwealth conference with him, has gravely disap- 
pointed Lord Beaverbrook, the arch-apostle of eco- 
nomic autarky for the Empire. The result is that 
Beaverbrook’s Daily Express, which once backed Mr. 
Butler for the premiership, has now ceased to do se. 

In his handling of the internal economy of the 
country, Mr. Butler has been equally bold. No less 
than his socialist predecessors, he is out to divert the 
national productive effort from nonessentials to es- 
sentials for the purpose of achieving economic re- 
covery through increased exports. But his methods 
for achieving this end are quite different. 

The Labor Government believed in state planning, 
bureaucratic controls, high taxation and cheap money. 
Mr. Butler, on the other hand, believes the approach 
to the problem should be fiscal. He is out to reduce 
the planning and the controls, and the taxation too: 
and to use instead the weapon of dearer money and 
the restriction of credit. 

In the socialist days people had more credit, and 
lower prices, but less essential goods in the shops. 
Today there is less credit, and the prices are higher, 
but there are more essential goods in shops. 

Have the masses of housewives hated Mr. Butler 
for this? They have not! For at least he has abolished 
those long queues of waiting shoppers outside the 
shops. This has caused that doughty socialist apolo- 
gist, Richard Crossman, to draw the moral that so- 
cialism must make room for human nature as well 


as doctrinaire theory. 


ryxo understand a little more fully this “new Tory” 
| who has compelled even a Crossman to consider 
the possibiliiv of a “new socialism” to counter his 
influence, it is useful to look into Butler's own per- 
sonal background. 

He did not come from the conservatism of landed 
aristocracy (as did his rival Eden) but from upper- 
middle-class academic and administrative stock. His 
father, Sir Montagu Butler, was Master of Pembroke 
College, Cambridge, and before that was Governor 
of the Central Provinces in India. Another member 
of the family, Sir Harcourt Butler, was also for a 
time Governor of an Indian province. 

Once when King George V was visiting India, he 
noticed the two governors standing nearby in their 
official garb of top hats and grey frock suits. 





the King asked, 

“The Butlers, Sir,” replied his aide. 

“Whose?” barked the King. 

Rab Butler himself was born in India, but after 


“Who are those gentlemen?” 


schooling at Marlborough, and a spell in France to 
learn the language, he followed his father’s footsteps 
to Cambridge, where he had a brilliant academic ca- 
reer and became a Fellow of Corpus Christi College. 
Even to this day something of the atmosphere of the 
Cambridge don continues to cling to him. 

Between coming down from Cambridge and _ en- 
tering Parliament, he had another French (and also 
scholastic ) chapter in his life. The French Baron Rob- 
ert de Rothschild applied to Cambridge for a list of 
candidates for the post of tutor to his children. When 
the list he the 
ferent pieces of paper which he threw trom his roof. 


he received wrote names on dif- 
The one which touched the ground first was the one 


with R. A. Butler on it. And so the job was his. 


— political ambitions—and, as I have indi- 


cated, they were considerable—received a power- 
ful impetus from his marriage, early in his career, to 
Miss Svdney Courtauld, the daughter of the head of 
the great Courtauld textile business. She brought him 
wealth, a country house in Essex, introductions to the 
Tory leaders and, most important of afl, she infused 
him with the determination to succeed. 

All through the earlier phases of his Parliamentary 
life, however, that determination was cloaked by a 
prudent obedience to his political superiors. As Un- 
der Secretary at the India Office, for example, he was 
mainly responsible for putting through the Govern- 
ment of India Bill in the face of strong opposition 
from both Left and Right. His main task was to see 
that the will of his chiefs was done—and he per- 
formed that task doggedly, and with his typical 
well at the 
time say that he cherished hopes, frustrated by his- 


thoroughness. (Those who knew him 
tory, of becoming Viceroy of India. ) 

It was the same when he became Parliamentary 
Foreign Under-Secretary during the Neville Chamber- 
lain Government in the 1930s. | remember meeting 
him in those days at press conferences at the Foreign 
Office. There, as in Parliament, he stuck strictly to 
his brief: he seemed the perfect megaphone for poli- 
cies of his chiefs. He became particularly famous for 
his equivocal replies to the awkward questions on 
the Government's appeasement policy which were 
thrown at him, often angrily, during the foreign af- 
fairs debates in the House of Commons.. His adroit- 
ness in this respect caused him to be labelled an arch 
Man of Munich. The late Lloyd George was probably 
nearer to the mark when he epitomized Butler's talent 
for never being caught out in these debates by dub- 
bing him the “Artful Dodger.” 

During his wartime occupancy of the Board of 
Education, when he made a name for himself with 
the Butler Education Act, both the political tactician 


and the intellectual with a high purpose were equal- 
ly in evidence. He really did care deeply for the 
cause of improving the educational facilities of the 
people. But he realized also that it would pay po- 
litical dividends. 

He has retained this ability to combine public in- 
terest with private preference to this day. He is 
an enthusiastic farmer and operates two farms, one 
Halstead in the 
other in Gloucestershire. And he brings this sincere 


at his country home near Essex, 
passion for agriculture into his political life, in his 
speeches, whenever he gets the opportunity. 

Butler has not what anybody could call a boistet 
ous sense of humor. He is anything but a hearty type 
When he does indulge in humor it is generally of 
the kind which a wit once called “the brilliant im 
promptu carefully prepared.” But in his urbane way 
he can be amusing enough. 

His place in Essex is a gracious old house of mel- 
low red brick. It exudes an Old World charm. But 
there is also modern heating: the latest thing in oil 
fuel radiators as well as the traditional log fires. This 
is typical of the “new Tory.” 
does work. 


In his work room at home he really 


He has the “box” sent down from the Treasury in 





BUTLER SPEAKS: 


“I plead guilty to coining the expression ‘Trade 
not Aid’ . . . it does symbolize my conviction that 
economic aid is neither a sound nor an enduring 
basis for cooperation between the US and the UK.” 

“The right policies for a creditor country like the 
US include readiness to receive imports and to let 
foreign goods compete in their markets without 
artificial restrictions.” 

‘Trade not Aid’ can certainly be made a re- 
ality but it will require strenuous efforts by the 
debtor countries and some bold decisions by the 
creditor ones.” 

“Your vast continent and our world-flung family 
of nations must be the very heart and mainspring 
of the free world.” 











London and labors late into the night. At the Treas- 
ury, however, he keeps regular official hours. Unlike 
his predecessors, Sir Stafford Cripps and Mr. Hugh 
Gaitskell, who used to put in long hours of extra work 
Sir Stafford sometimes ar- 
Mr. Butler ar- 


rives in the office precisely at 10 a.m. and leaves pre- 


at all manner of odd times 


riving in Whitehall as early as 5 a.m. 


cisely at 6 p.m. It seems to him a tidier way to do 
business. 

Over the fireplace in his workroom at his Essex 
home hangs a painting by the French Impressionist, 
Monet. Like its owner it is a quiet work and appears, 
at first, colorless and unimpressive. 

Sut Mir. Butler savs of it: 


much more than vould think.” 


There’s evervthing in it 


Surely the same may be said of Mr. Sutler himself 
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LANDS IN THE NEWS 


- ook 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA—NORTHERN RHODESIA—NYASALAND 


A Dominion in the Making 


Crowned t ith a bottle of ink. child ‘ pee sthys 
comes from school with her sister, who cia Fes 9 
hears older African burden: firewood Metropolis, Bulawayo, has Grand Hotel for fast-growing white populace 
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Southern Rhodesia 
Northern Rhodesia 


Nyasaland 


lo tighten the belt of Empire across 
middle Africa, Britain is trying to link 
three colonies into one strong, self- 
voverning federation. Union of the 
175,000 square miles of British Africa 
is a black-and-white issue. Anti-Fed- 
erdlists say it will solidify and extend 
the minority rule of 175,000 whites 
(135,000 of whom are in Southern 
Rhodesia) over 6,000,000 Negroes. 
Federalists say that Negro rights will 
he safeguarded, that welfare of blacks 
as well as whites depends on econom- 


it progress possible only under union. 


Western culture threads Northern 
Rhodesia along the railroad. Barbaric 


finery is the fashion in the bush (right) 














Victoria Falls on the Zambezi River were discovered by 
Livingstone in 1855, now stand as a landmark of the largely 
untamed waterpower of the Rhodesias. With Federation, 
more gravity and water might be harnessed to expand rich 
resources, like Southern Rhodesia’s asbestos mines (right) 





Mission schools educate youth of Nyasaland (99.7 per ce nt Negro). Under 
Federation, Nyasa chiefs fear their people will be ruled by Rhodesian whites. 
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Let 
Magic of love: a young Rhodesian tries to charm his girl 
by putting a horn fetich in the wall of her hut. Such primi 
tive customs surround Africans like a shell: problem of 
British Federalists is to bring them out into a more produc- 
tive economy without leaving them socially unprotected. 


Traditions of the Thames are upheld on the Zambezi by 
Rhodesians, putting out from the club for a bit of sculling. 
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Explorers still, in t/is vast country, 
white men rest under the crags 


of an ancient Bushman burial place 





Too long has the UN been on the defensive, says the author. It can 


only defeat its enemies by reasserting—forcefully, and without 


fear—the principles which first caught the world’s imagination 


The UN’s road 


to survival 


By NORMAN COUSINS 


NYONE who believes that the spreading movement 
A against the UN is not ominous should consider 
carefully what happened in Los Angeles on August 
25, 1952, when Paul Hoffman appeared before the 
school board to testify in behalf of uNesco. The ques 
tion before the board was whether facts about UNESCO 
should be taught in the Los Angeles public schools. 


What Paul Hoffman had to say 


loud 


was hardly heard 
the 


was booed and 


from assembled 
citizens. As he left the hearings, he 
reviled. If 


impressed with the presence of a 


above jeers and catealls 


the members of the school board were 


great American, 
they showed little awareness of it as a group. If they 
were dismayed by the nature of the opposition to 
uNEscO, they gave no sign of it in their decision 
against UNESCO, 

Now, the citizens of Los Angeles are not a special 
breed of men. By and large, a cross section of that 
unlike that of 
always allowing, of course, for a cer- 
Southern 


Maybe growth has been too rapid; maybe too many 


community would not be any large 
American city 
California. 


tain quick-trigger quality to 


of the people who come West expect too much too 


Norman Cousins, Editor of The Saturday Review of 
Literature, is the author of several books, including Mod 
ern Man is Obsolete and the recent Who Speaks for 


Man? which deal with the problems of world order. 
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soon. Whatever the reason, things seem to come to 
a boil more quickly than in most other places. But 
that 
happened in Southern California in general and Los 


it would be a mistake to suppose what has 
Angeles in particular could not happen anywhere 
else. 

The reaction against the United Nations may have 
at its sharpest there but the reaction is far 
the United States. Indeed, 


with varying degrees of severity, this reaction is 


been 
from an isolated one in 
taking place in many communities throughout the 
nation. The situation is perhaps not critical as yet- 
so far as I can judge from a criss-crossing trip from 
coast to coast—but it could easily become so within 
a short time. In any event, American public opinion 
the UN 
ground in what could easily be a fight of the UN for 


about may soon become a major battle- 


survival. 


ET's ‘begin with Los Angeles. The action of the 
a school board against UNEsco may have been ill- 
considered, but at least it was no overnight decision. 
It was the culmination of organized opposition to the 
UN 


America’s position in the world, of which Korea was 


interacting with the developing anxiety over 


only one factor, though the most dramatic. The or- 
ganized opposition did not operate in a vacuum; it 








de 


in 


omens 


7f 
x | 


Battle for the UN /ias already begun in American schools 


capitalized on the doubts and fears and lack of knowl- 
edge in the country as a whole. It did not attempt 
merely to frighten Americans out of their wits by 
picturing UNESCO as some vast secret organization de- 
structive of American sovereignty and the liberties of 
the people. Deep down was the constant exploitation 
of the 


dont seem to work. The feeling was growing that 


traditional American disdain for things that 
the UN itself is somehow incapable of doing its job. 

We will not be addressing ourselves to the whole 
problem if we think that all we have to do to safe- 
guard the UN is to eliminate some crackpots on the 
lunatic fringe. What we have to be concerned with 
is the attitude toward the UN of the big 
it 


American 


center. anv considerable section of that center 

allowed to 

battle may go against the UN. 
In 


oor planning 
] | = 


1S 


become hostile or even indifferent, the 


Los Angeles, the center was weak. There was 
poor organization, poor generalship. 
There wasnt enough real enthusiasm for defending 
the UN. All the danger signals were up for months 
in advance of the hearings. Some people refused to 
take the threat seriously. Others didn't want to get 
involved in “controversy’—now virtually synonymous 
with “disloyalty” in the lexicography of national ten- 
sions. But the members of the opposition were not 


timid or unorganized. They had been beating a big 


» 


ITED SATIN 


where the teaching of UN facts is under extremist attack 


drum against UNesco and the UN for weeks. They had 
used the argument that UNesco was a Russian plot 
despite the non-participation of the Soviet in UNESCO 
They had asserted that UNesco was interfering in the 
internal affairs of the US. They had tried to link the 
of with that 


were supposed somehow to be suspect, And in the 


Nanes UNESCO members organizations 


end, they got what they wanted. 


‘| 


the attack on UNEsco could actually succeed; the fact 


yo be sure, the Los Angeles episode has not been 


without an important positive effect. The fact that 


that public bodies could be pressured into irresponsi 
ble decisions—all this seems to have made a dent in 


the thinking of many Americans. In Long Beach, less 
than 
board has vigorously resisted pressure to oust UNESCO 


In Marin the local 


chapter of the American Legion and the school board 


an hours drive from Los Angeles, the school 


County, in northern California 
joined in a statement reaffirming the propriety of teach 
ing about UNESCO in the schools. And in countless other 
the 


first time are really finding out about UNEsco, what it 


communities throughout nation, people for the 


does, who its members are. The more they know, the 
less apt they are to be frightened by the first scare 
that comes along. 


This is all to the good. But UNEsco is far from being 
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out of danger. Such gains as it mav now be registering 
as a reaction to the Los Angeles incident could very 


easily evaporate in the heat of rising tensions. 


ryvius brings us to what is, to my mind, the most 

| important fact about the United Nations and its 
relationship to the United States, This fact—and it is 
is that 


most Americans are losing confidence in the UN as an 


critically important to face up to it promptly 


adequate and effective force in maintaining peace in 
the world 


wish to abolish it, or are opposed to it. What it means 


This does not mean that most Americans 
is that they see it as a secondary rather than primary 
factor in the shaping of the peace, thus actually reflect- 
ing the positions of many governments themselves. In 
the minds of too many people, it has become a good 
like the Red 


serving if possible, but not really central in the making 


Cause International Cross—worth  pre- 


of tomorrow. It is this attitude that may make it in- 
creasingly difficult to mobilize public opinion in an 
all-out defense of the UN or its agencies in the event 
of a real showdown. 

It is not enough to say, as have some commentators. 
that the public must learn to accept the natural limita- 
tions of the UN. These observers seem to feel that 
the UN was oversold in the first place, that it was 
an error to give the American people any exalted ideas 
about. the 
problems. What the commentators seem to forget is 
that the 
sanctioned participation in the UN if they had felt it 
was considerably less than described. The preamble 
to the 


been. Despite all their apparent surface cynicism, the 


potentialities of the UN in solving world 


American people probably would not have 


(Charter was taken seriously, as it should have 


Americans are a deeply idealistic people; they re- 
sponded warmly and finely to the hopes that were 
defined at San Francisco, H 


to deal with their growing disillusion by saving that 


an attempt is now made 


the UN was never meant to be truly effective in the 
first place, the result is likely to be more indifference, 


not less. 


W nar the American people deeply need right now, 
I believe, is evidence that the UN itself is deter- 


mined to make good. They need dramatic proof that 


the UN recognizes its own capacity for improvement 
and growth and that, far from accepting the “natural 
limitations’ theory about its present ineflectiveness, it 
can define the basis of its own'survival and fight for it. 
The UN has a right and an obligation to strike back 
at its detractors, and it can best justify that right 
through spokesmen who are determined to make. it 
what it was intended to be—a world organization capa- 
ble of preventing aggression and enforcing world law, 
President Eisenhower put it concisely when he said 
ina recent speech: “The United Nations must become 
not only an cloquent svinbol but an effective force.” 
Addai Stevenson, in his United Nations Day message 


We see the UN 


echoed these words when he said 
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as a living thing and we will work and pray for its 
full growth and development. We want it to become 
a world society of nations living under law—not merely 
law backed by force but law backed by justice.” 

The United Nations can count on President Eisen- 
hower, Secretary Dulles, Ambassador Lodge, and _re- 
sponsible leaders of the opposition party such as 
Stevenson to continue to speak up on behalf of the 
UN. However, this is not enough. The UN is a world 
organization and it needs its world champions from 
within its own body. Its new Secretary General, Dag 
Hammarskjoeld, should be more than an administra- 
tor or office manager. He should emerge as a man 
who'can capture the imagination of peoples with the 
concept of what the United Nations must some day 
become; who will not be afraid to talk of the sacrifice 
and effort necessary to achieve a lasting peace; who, 
in short, will be capable of rallying all those forces, 
here and elsewhere, which believe in the UN and ask 
only that the UN itself be less enamored of its limita- 
tions and more inspired by the need to surmount them. 


ry vurse are tall words, but we need not back away 
| from them. The American people—indeed, people 
everywhere—will rally on an inspired platform’ for 
saving and strengthening the UN. It is impossible to 
avoid criticism or controversy, however the UN may 
strain to avoid it. The important thing is for the UN 
itself to define the nature of any controversy or public 
debate, rather than to allow the issue to be defined by 
its opponents. The UN is, as it should be, the biggest 
issue of the 20th century. It needs controversy and will 
thrive on it—so long as the questions involved in con- 
troversy are the real ones. The UN’s big job today, 
therefore, is to make sure that real questions, rather 
than false ones. are asked and argued. 

These are the questions: Do the peoples of the 
world want peace? Can such a peace be achieved 
without giving the UN the tools and substance it 
needs to do the job? What obstacles are in the way? 
How can these obstacles be removed? 

We will never find the perfect answers to these 
questions, but it is important that the UN itself, acting 
as the UN, ask them. The UN has the obligation to 
prescribe for itself. It must become a living organism, 
with ideas and a personality of its own. The tragic 
fact about the UN today is that the main concern 
of too many of its major nations is to avoid the primary 
responsibility in the eyes of world public opinion for 
letting it die. Each realizes the strong hold the UN 
still has on the hopes of peoples. But if a penalty goes 
with responsibility for failure of the UN, a large meas- 
ure of acclaim and credit would fall to any group 
that takes vital leadership in helping it to live. 

In any redefinition of the UN's purposes, it is im- 
portant to attempt to get outside the framework of 
the cold war and to think in historical terms. There 
we basic principles of workable organization which 


transcend the conflicting forces in the present. crisis. 











This does not mean that the ideological struggle be 
tween democracy and communism today is not deep 
or real. This struggle intensifies, but it does not nee 
essarily ercate the fundamental cause of world tension 
and unrest. The causes of war are much older than 
the identities of the contending parties in the present 
crisis. 

Here we come to a basic fact about world organiza- 
tion. The problem created by a weak world organi- 
zation is not only that it cannot deal effectively with 
a major crisis when it occurs. The heart of the problem 
is that weak world organization makes crisis inevitable 
In the absence of any real framework of world secur- 
itv, large nations inevitably will use every means at 
their disposal to sateguard their positions. This in turn 
means not only an all-out arms race but the climina- 
tion of such power vacuums as may exist outside the 
major parties. The resulting competition for national 


security is volatile and combustible. 


[ defining its objectives, therefore, the UN = can 


show that there must be an organic connection be- 
tween foolproof disarmament and the machinery of 
world law. It can dramatize the blood relationship 
between responsible authority and the machinery of 
justice. It can recognize fully the incredible complexi- 
ties in the way of a structured peace, but it can make 
clear that these complexities actually define the nature 
of the challenge, rather than the reason for avoiding it. 
The problems, the needs, and the opportunities 
before the UN 


to me, with the prospect of a United Nations Revision 


all come into direct focus, it) seems 
Conterence in 1955 or 1956. In the present uneasy 
state of public opinion, a Revision Conference, if held 
tomorrow, might produce precisely the wrong results. 
It might serve as the occasion for rallying all the forces 


opposed to the UN. Such changes as might result from 


public pressure today could very easily be negative. 
But this is no argument against preparing now for 
The 


nimnber Ol 


a Revision Conference two or three vears hence 


UN 


because the 


will not decrease in 


UN is unwilling or unable to 


its survival. 


chemies of the 
Voice just 
utilize its machinery for 
With just a little encouragement from the UN itself 


a number of citizens’ groups in the US would spear 


Owl Chistrihng 


head a vast program of public education about the UN 
1955) on 
that high 


may be per 


looking towards a Revision Conference in 


1956. There is the possibility fon example 
schools and colleges across the country 
conferences anticl 


suaded to hold laboratory review 


pating the questions that might come up ata real 


conterence 
citizens, it seems to me could 


yecH activities by 
‘ achieve what is vitally needed: It 
vive the individual citizen something to do in behalt 
of the UN and its agencies. The best, perhaps the only 


most could 


safeguard against the possible failure of a Revision 
the failure of the UN itself, 


is an active and informed public opinion willing to do 


Conference, or, indeed 
battle for its convictions 

I do not mean to suggest that a UN Revision Con 
ference is the answer to all problems of the world 
in general or of American public opinion of the UN 
in particular. But a UN Revision Conference can be- 
come a target for bolstering the organization itself, as 
well as the means for mobilizing public support here 
and elsewhere 

The vicissitudes of the UN are not unusual consider 
ing the youth of the organization and the magnitude 
of the problems with which it has to deal. Despite this 
youth, it is confronted with a man-size job and. it 
cannot wait too long for its growth to be equal to the 


task and the opportunity 


America’s eyes are still on the UN: below a few of the 500,000. visitors to UN headquarters in the past six months 
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United Nations 


Diary 


N. 
head 
true 


Scot 


Unirep Nations 
here at UN 
to be 


There is a story 
widely believed 
McNeil 
Andrei Y 


{ussian Foreign Minister 


quart rs 
that Hector 


once asked 


the Cann 
Vyshinsky 


MM hy he Wiis 


then 


more effective when speaking eX 
temporaneously than when reading 

“When | speak extemporaneously 
Vvyshinksky 


mig 


replied “its me speak 
Diplomats recalled the story in re 


cent weeks when the dour, voluble 
Russian returned to headquarters no 
longer Foreign Minister, having been 
demoted to Permanent Delegate, The 
Wath VW ho had once contesse d to Vou 
ing other men’s ideas even when his 
position was exalted, now no Jonge 
had the position His forme: deputy 
Yakov Malik least his 
equal rank, if not his superior 

Many if—beneath the 
surface had 


change. Had Vyshinsky ever held real 


was now at 


wondered 


there actually been any 


influence inside the Kremlin? 


Mrs. Oswald Lord, US member of con 
troversial Human Rights Commission 
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\Menshevik had 


friends just in time to 


A onetime who 
turned on his 
save his skin in the great purge trials 
Vyshinsky had never 
Stalin’s death a member of the 
Politburo. When Malik and Vyshinsky 
together at Lake 
Flushing Meadow, the 


rarely spoke to the Foreign Minister 


until just before 
been 
and 


were Success 


younger man 
with the clefe rence a well disciplined 


Communist normally would accord a 


superior, On the contrary, he often 
would argue with him in public, and 
even appear to be chastising him. Had 
Vyshinsky always been a mouthpiece 
whose title lent weight to his words 
mart? = Many 


in the propaganda 


thought so 


How the Russians rate 


Nevertheless, of all the 
the UN. has 
Vyshinsky 


color. He does at least attempt humor 


Russians 


seen in recent years 


undoubtedly has the most 


even though it is humor of a grim 


backlash. He 


throws himself into a speech with a 


sort with an unfunny 


physical vigor no one equals unless 
it is Victor Andres Belaunde of Peru, 
and the sight of his hands lashing and 
they 


have seen a good show. Younge men 


waving leaves visitors feeling 
wonder how he keeps it up for two 
and three hours at a stretch. 

Other Russians are less noteworthy. 


Yakov 


belligerent, sometimes getting his way 


Malik was arrogant, dogged, 


out of sheer persistence in wearing 
down the opposition. He almost never 
permitted himself to relax in public. 
He even carried a tiny pocket comb 
with which to comb his eyebrows be- 
fore going in front of the television 
cameras. 

Malik’s 


him 


seriousness 
trouble. On 


when Dr. Tingfu F. Tsiang of China 


sometimes got 


into one occasion, 


charged that he was trving to call 
white black, Malik indignantly inte 
posed that United Nations delegates 
should not use racial similes in the 
Security Council. 

Andrei A. 


Gromvko ordinarily is a 


model of phlegmatic monotony, He 
apparently is sensitive to this charge 
however, for when some delegates 
complained publicly that the presen 
tation of the communist case against 
United States 


cent 


“subversion” in the re- 
had “dull,” he 


came up with some Vyshinskyisms in 


Assembly been 
his next speech. He called Canada a 


“boring second violin in the Naro 
symphony,” Cuba the “principal sugar 
plantation of American monopolists,” 


Holland “the 


American bases grow like tulip bulbs. 


Rollback with 


Possibly the 


and country where 


wit 
most relished bit of 
humor in UN debates is an exchange 
which took place between Vyshinsky 
and Selwyn Lloyd, British Minister of 
State, during an Assembly meeting 
sometime ago. 

Mr. Lloyd, expressing some of the 
weariness of the delegates after one 
of Mr. Vyshinsky’s longer harangues 
turned back upon the Russian Foreign 
Ministet 


vices: the quoting of proverbs. “There 


one of his own favorite de 
is an old Russian proverb,” said Lloyd 
“which goes: ‘The cow which makes 
the most noise doesn’t always give 
the most milk.’ ” 

Vyshinsky replied, with an air of 


offended that Llovd 


mistaken: there Was ho such Russian 


erudition was 
proverb it was Polish 


Lloyd's rejoiner was: “If there is 
any difference between the behavior 
this 


which 


of Polish cows and Russian cows, 


is a dangerous deviationism 


should be remedied in the interests 


of Cominform harmony. 


Practicing humanist 

It is always a difficult task to follow 
in the footsteps of a world-renowned 
figure like Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
but United Nations observers believe 
Mrs. Oswald B. 
placed her as United States repre 
sentative on the UN Human Rights 
bring it off with 


Lord, who has re- 


Commission, will 
distinction. 

* For Mrs. Roosevelt, it was a_per- 
sonal tragedy not to be able to finish 
the work on the human rights cove- 
nants which, as Chairman of the Com- 
mission, she guided for so long. But, 
given the present mood of Congress 
and some sectors of American public 
opinion, there may never be a set of 
completed and ratified covenants 

and possibly it would have been a 
greater tragedy for her to have la- 





bored for still more years on the task 


only to see the finished documents 
torn up on Capitol Hill. 

With the Human Rights post go 
quite a wide variety of extracurricu 
lar chores. Mrs. Lord makes the round 
of women's clubs, civic associations, 
and UN study groups, giving speeches 
in support of the UN and the Human 
Rights Commission. 

Her talks are 


filled with personal experiences, drawn 


conversational and 
from her wide travels and social work. 
Welcoming a group of paraplegic vet- 
erans, for example, she is cordial, in- 
formative, motherly. Giving a UN flag 
to New York Boy Scouts tor their 
Jamboree, she links the UN ideal with 
all that is best in youthful aspirations, 

Because Mrs. Lord was) co-chair- 
man of the National Citizens’ Com 
mittee for Eisenhower-Nixon in the 
1952 campaign, it has been assumed 
that hers was a political appointment. 
But what her 


that she has had 25 vears of experi 


critics do not know. is 


ence as a social worker, fund. raiser, 
and wartime civilian defense leader. 

Graduating trom Smith College in 
1927, the then Mary Pillsbury, grand- 
daughter of the founder of the Pills- 
bury flour mills, became a volunteer 
social worker in Minneapolis. During 
World Wat Assistant 
Director of the Office of 
Civilian Defense, and as early as 1943 
had 
5,000 hours of volunteer service. 

At the UN, Mrs. 
colleagues the impression — of 
Starting 


scratch, she has, ma very short time 


I], she was an 
Regional 


been awarded al deceration for 


Lord gives her 
quiet 
competence, virtually from 
become thoroughly familiar with the 


voluminous records of the Commis 
sion, and can talk, knowingly, with 
experienced delegates both about the 
issues and the nuances of their views. 
She is 
than a talker. 

Mrs 


tarv. of 


considered a listener, rather 
Lord believes- as does Seere 
State John Dulles 


that the Human Rights Commission 


Foster 


should not be a mere drafting agency, 
but instead should be broadened into 
a working body on liutnan rights. Ex 
actly what. this concept will mean in 
there 


Commission 


practice is yet to emerge, but 
are indications that the 
may examine spec ific instances of the 
denial of human rights—notably, be 
hind the Iron Curtain—and bring the 
spotlight of world attention on them 
in an effort to end mental and phivsi 


cal slavery wherever it is to be-efound. 
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Clearinghouse for Diplomacy 
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T is sometimes said that the United Nations is like an iceberg 
l since only about one-seventh of what takes place is visible. 

And the saying is true, in more than one respect 

Most of the international diplomacy which makes headlines, for 
example, is preceded by private negotiations behind the scenes in 
which the ratio of private talk to public action is at least seven to one, 

Nor is the range of diplomatic activity limited strictly to subjects 
on the UN agenda. There is a great deal of what might be called 
diplomacy ex officio, It takes place in delegates’ lounges, at cocktail 
parties and receptions, around bars, and even over bridge and poker. 

Chis informal, private diplomacy is what makes the UN one of the 
world’s major listening posts, It also enables the world organization to 
be a valuable contact point for East and West. At least once every 
month—during the dinner traditionally given by the president. of the 
Security Council—diplomats of Russia and the Western powers sit 
down together in informal surroundings over an ample assortment of 
drinks. If the respective governments are prepared to do business with 
each other, an opportunity is here provided where the first approach 
can be made without loss of face 

During a General Assembly, there is a furious round of cocktail pat 
ties and receptions. And diplomats talk shop when they are together 
at least as much and probably a good deal more than, sav, delegates 
to a salesman’s convention. 

The classic example of diplomacy ex officio is still the settlement 
of the Berlin blockade, Negotiations to this end began with an informal 
personal contact in the delegates’ lounge at Lake Success between Dr. 
Philip Jessup and Yakov Malik. Similarly, a great deal of detailed 
spadework on the original Indian plan for a Korean truce was done 
Unsuccessful efforts to settle the Anglo-Iranian oil 


popeorn 


behind the scenes 
dispute have been made here from time to time. 

Only occasionally are results in tangible form. The rest of the time 
what is obtained is a clue to policy, a hint of future action, a warning 
an opportunity to prevent misunderstanding. But these in’ themselves 
are vitally important, One of the reasons some convinced anti-Com 
munists have favored the seating of Communist China as soon as 
feasible is the fact that Peking is now 
contacts with the West 


Often the UN is used as a sounding board for governmental policies 


isolated from these informal 


and vice versa. 


ideas, and propaganda themes regardless of whether these subjects 


are on the agenda of a UN organ. Immediately after Stalin's death, for 


example, Secretary of State John Foster Dulles used a press confer 


ence at the UN to prog lain his confidence that the world was entering 
an “Eisenhower era” of liberation and democracy. (See page 10.) 
Other make 


covered Jong since that a story with a UN dateline has more news 


countries similar use of the organization, having dis 


value than the same story originating elsewhere. Anticolonial powers 
have frequently fought their battle against the remnants of colonialism 
from UN salients 


Hardiv a day goes by that someone 


Punisians and Moroccans are particularly active. 
big or small—dloes not use a UN 
anteroom to inform the press, and hence world public opinion, of his 
When Israel launched its most recent Middle Eastern 


luncheon for 


views or actions 


peace offensive, it prepared the ground with a corre 
spondents Indian Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru takes care to put thie 
texts of his parliamentary speeches into the hands of UN newsmen, The 
United States circulated through UN channels the Congressional reso 
lution denouncing Soviet racial and religious persecution 


All these 
activity 


impromptu uses to which the UN is put are outside the 


sphere ot outlined in the Charter Diplomacy never has been 


‘ : ; : 
i cut-and-dried business: today it is less conventional than ever 
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Roberto Rosselini, the contro- 


versial genius of Italian films, 


irrepressibly pursues non- 


iA bf 


conformity — in his art as-in 


RoME 


| ~ the early mornings of the hot months from May 


to October, a super-powered sports car roars 
away from a handsome seaside villa just south of the 
quict Italian fishing village of Santa Marinella towards 
Rome, 55 miles away. The car, which resembles noth- 
ing so much as a wingless rocket ship, hurtles down 
the two-lane highway towards the city at. slightly 
under the speed of sound and with total disdain for 
the vulgarities of traffic regulations. Once inside the 
city itself, the vehicle seems to accelerate, here skim- 
ming jauntily past a trolley crammed with terrified 
passengers, there turning a corner sharply in order 
to miss—barely—a group of unsuspecting pedestrians. 

Finally the car shoots across the Tiber, through 
the open gates of the Ponti—De Laurentiis movie 
studios, and with a final defiant revving of the smok- 
ing engine, comes to a nervous halt inches from the 
solid concrete wall of Studio One. The door opens 
and, unruffled as always, out steps Italy's most con- 
troversial genius. Roberto Rossellini has arrived for 
work. 

It would be too much to expect Rossellini to arrive 
at his studio in a more conventional fashion. His at- 
titude towards driving automobiles is characteristic 
of evervthing he does—all or nothing. To Rossellini 
an automobile is just another mechanical contraption 
(he owns several high-priced sports models ) provided 
by science so that Roberto Rossellini will be better 
able to express his individuality. “Each dav is an ad- 
venture,” he says. He not only says it; he is determined 
to prove it. His desire to be unique, to be an indi 
vidual easily singled out from the mass, is charac 
teristic of Rossellini the man. It is also the fountain- 
head of a peculiar and restless genius which has 
resulted in one or two of the world’s best films and 
five or six of the most irritatingly controversial ones. 
“You cannot be halfhearted about Rossellini,” com- 
mented an Italian film critic in Venice after a show- 
ing of his latest film, Europe 51. “You must either 
hate or adore him. Sometimes you must do both.” 

Rossellini would probably be the first to agree, 
but he would perhaps carry it one step further and 
add that he does not care whether you hate or adore 
him. The chances are that he has never even thought 
about it at all. 


IkE most of society's talented rebels, Rossellini was 
os the product of an upper middle class background. 
His father was.a verv suecessful building contractor 
and the Rossellinis were members in good standing 
of Rome's distinguished alta borghesia, one envious 
notch below the aristocracy and one long step above 
the shopkeeping class. 

Roberto, born in 1906, was the oldest of three 
children and certainly the most confused member of 
the family. His creativeness found itself securely 
blocked by the artistic sterility of the Black Shirt. 
Moderate wealth and the genteel intellectual thumb- 








The Rossellinis: Ingrid and Roberto leave the set after a day’s shooting on his latest film, Europe 51, in which she stars 


twiddling characteristic of his upbringing had_ not 
obstacle. So 


Rossellini, the young man of ideas living in a country 


prepared him to overcome such an 


which had refuted all ideas and all belief in the in- 
took Unlike his 


Renzo, himself as a 


dividual, refuge in dilettantism. 


brother who sooh established 
talented young composer and music critic, Roberto 
read, talked, and did nothing. Even this, however, 
was dangerous, because men who read books and 
like to talk are regarded with suspicion in countries 


where organized ignorance is the order of the day. 


— was finally jarred out of his lethargy 


in the middle 1930s when the family business 
1935 he drifted 


movies almost by accident. A friend in the industry 


began to decline, and in into the 
got him a job as a dubbing technician and Rossellini 
spent four years working purely on the technical side 
dilettante. 


the first time in his life he be- 


of production—invaluable training for a 
More important, for 
came passionately interested in’ something. 

In 1939 Rossellini directed his first picture, starring 
like the actors in 
life. It 


documentary about fish. For three more years Ros- 


a cast of thousands all drawn 


many of his later movies, from real was a 


sellini devoted himself to documentaries, then an- 
nounced his readiness to direct full length features. 

Italian producers were then busily grinding out 
films acceptable to the Fascist censor—soporific draw 
ing-room comedies, lavishly vulgar costume melo- 
dramas, soap operas with a tearful accent on Mother 
and the Home, and a large number of warlike films 
chiefly distinguished by an enormous amount of 
soldierly breast-beating and the frequent use of the 
word Patria, including duties towards same. There was 
absolutely no scramble for the services of a 36-year- 
old man of ideas. Rossellini temporarily abandoned 
thought and in 1942 directed his first full length film 
A Pilot Returns. 

One of the few Italians who remembers seeing this 
film recalls that it was “slightly worse than mediocre. 
Rossellini himself would prefer not to recall it at all 
He directed several other films during this period of 
the Fascist Gotterdimmerung. They were all so un- 


distinguished that an Italian trade publication, Cin 


ema, until recently still retused to recognize Rossellini 
as anything but “a director without special qualities 
who has not succeeded in making a name for himself.” 
This was unfair to Rossellini because the only way 
for aman to make a name tor himself in Fascist Italy 
was to die, as, of Course, some did 

When the Allied armies finally Rome 
During the frightful 
had 


the true nature of the 


arrived in 
Rossellini was waiting for them 
months of the German occupation he learned 


what every artist must learn 
beast named man. Here was a tremendous experience 
he had shared with others: with a writer, Sergio Ami 


Akos 
Aldo Fabrizi; and 


dei; with a Hungarian expatriate film producer 
Tolnay; with a vaudeville comic 
with an unknown music hall singer from the slums of 
Rome, Anna Magnani. But above all, with the people 
of Rome itself. 

They seraped up a movie camera and some scraps 
of film and told their story. Open City, filmed at a 
total cost of about $18,000, was the story of a city in 
its dreariest but most glorious hour. It was the first 
of Italy's so-called “neo-realistic’ films and it) made 
great stars of the vaudeville comic and the music hall 
dilettante 


and thinker, much fame and the enviable possibility 


singer. It also brought Roberto Rossellini 
of at last behaving like himself 


| N THE seven years since Open City Rossellini lias 
public 


become what every nonconformist in the 
limelight automatically becomes: a controversial figure 
both as an artist and as a human being. He resolutels 
refuses to pay attention to the rules and go through 
life as if it were a metaphysical checkerboard — “first 
It is not that he has 


deliberately set out to break the rules. He simply re 


your move, Monsieur, then mine, 
fuses to acknowledge that there are any, and nothing 
breeds hatred so well as indifference. His private life 
has made him thousands of enemies, even including a 


the US Senate 


affair and marriage with Ingrid 


member of His unconventional love 
Jorgman brought the 
American press to the strident rescue of an American 
Ideal. although it turns out that most of the 
Rossellini 


The tempests of emotion he has aroused leave Ro 


American 


who later wrote thr approved the match 


sellini completely unmoved. He continues to bela 
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Rossellini at work on Europe 51 watches with the mount 
ing excitement of a creator as a scene unfolds before his 


cameras. The central character of Europe ‘51 is a wealthy, 


exactly as he likes, moving through each crisis with the 
suave confidence of a bridge expert holding all the 
trumps. Only two things really excite him—his work, 
which he refuses to discuss with anyone, even his 
producers, and underwater spear-fishing, probably a 
legacy from the early documentary about fish. He 
once deserted a brilliant gathering at his summer villa 
in Santa Marinella in order to spend four hours fishing 


within easy view of his assembled guests. 


s an artist Rossellini has aroused even more con- 
A troversy than as a private citizen. All attempts 
to classify him as a director have always failed because 
no sooner has he struck out in one direction than he 
promptly whirls about and sets off on an opposite 
tack. After several films in the accepted neo-realistic 
tradition, including one, Paisan, which grossed over a 
million dollars in the US alone and is considered by 
some to be superior even to Open City, Rossellini 


abandoned the “new realism” and turned to other 
projects 

He directed a one-character film, The Human Voice, 
as a vehicle for a star, Anna Magnani. Another film 
The Miracle, about the effects of reli- 


gion on an ignorant peasant woman, caused a scandal 
in the United States and finally 


with Magnani 


embroiled even the 
Supreme Court. He directed his first comedy, Where 
Is Freedom?, which sets out to prove that sometimes 
a man can be freer in jail than out. He made three 
films about the problems of the individual in a hostile 
environment—one about life on a sordid volcanic is- 
land off Sic ily 
and the third about the afflictions of sainthood in a 


modern metropolis. Such incredible variety keeps the 


the second about St. Francis of Assisi, 


pedants shuffling nervously from one intellectual foot 


to another wondering what on earth he will do next. 
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sophisticated woman (above), played by Ingrid Bergman, 
who is haunted by the re sponsibility for her son’s death. 
Formerly, Rossellini favored Anna Magnani as an actress to 


Actually, one fundamental theme is strongly evident 
in all of Rossellini’s films: his intense preoccupation 
with the fate of the individual in modern society. This 
preoccupation, certainly a timely one, is most violently 
expressed in Rossellini’s latest film, Europe °51. Ros 
sellini believes that we are all willing prisoners, either 
because of our cowardice or our irresponsible lust for 
self-sacrifice, of our desire to march in step with 
everybody else. He elaborates: “The man or woman 
who today has the courage of his or her private con- 
victions fills us with a nameless terror. The individual 
is dangerous and, therefore, society feels that it must 
climinate this danger by somehow eliminating the in- 
dividual.” 

In Europe ’51 Rossellini focuses his cameras upon 
the plight of a rich modern cosmopolitan, played by 


Ingrid Bergman, who becomes suddenly aware of her 


shows the Italian 


The director: Rossellini (right 
Toto, the 


in a scene for the satire, 


grimace he wants 


Where's 


comedian exact 


Freedom? 
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i 


petrol cen Be. 


pit against whether as a Roman housewife 


Nazis in Open City (left) 
Miracle 


society, 


by peasants in The above). Her face 


neglected responsibilities when her neurotic little boy 
commits suicide. The woman seeks for peace of mind 
by demanding of life an explanation for the disaster. 
But because her search for salvation eventually leads 
her to reject all orthodoxies and place her faith 

universal love and a search for truth, she becomes 
guilty of the 


accept hypocrisy as others can; therefore she is mad, 


social sin of nonconformism. She cannot 
and the film ends with the heroine safely tucked away 
In effect, the 


world has no room for 


asvlum_ bars. film states cate- 
gorically that the 
cannot bear to be told the truth. 


After the premiere of this film last fall some critics 


behind 
saints and 


searched for a political explanation, only to have Ros- 
sellini point out that saints do not belong to political 
parties and that the film merely condemns selfishness, 
hypocrisy, and the petty egotisms of humanity. As was 
to be expected, not everyone was pleased. But Rossel- 
lini repeatedly points out that this is the problem of 
it or resolve 


our century and that we had better solve 


to perish. 


OSSELLINI realizes, of course, that his films often 
R arouse the angry opposition of organized minority 
absolutist philosophy to sell, but he 
affect his 
fact that 


groups with an 


will not allow this consideration to choice 


of subject matter. He stoically ignores the 


producers usually expect to make money on 


financial ventures and cheerfully admits that no film 
[talian box office. 
“they 


COn- 


grossed well at 
sick of realism,” he 
Nevertheless he 


tinue directing his kind of film and expects no back 


of his has ever 


“Italians today are Says 


want Technicolor.” intends to 
talk from more commercially-minded producers, either. 
Rossellini often raises the capital for his films by 


cornering a harried producer in his office. Once past 


ep anuna 


hattling 


or as a half-witted woman mocked 1 


loomed large ae _. 


their 


« 


~ 


e868 
a . LB in Open ( ity 


Pa left dominated 
Miracle abou 


Rossellini talks steadily and brilliantly, ex 


temporaneously inventing an entire scenario and cast 


the door 
The dazzled producer almost always 
to find later that the 
production differs completely from the one Rossellini 
talked him into financing. “Often I 
later told them,” 
am very embarrassed.” 


of characters. 


submits at once, only filin iW 


remembe 


“and I 


don't 


what I have says Rossellini 


OTHING is certain about the talented director's fu 
\ ture except that he will not return to Hollywood 
a community he once compared to a sausage factory 
On his last, and doubtless only trip there several years 
ago, Rossellini, who was used to working without a 
script, sets or professional actors, was appalled by the 
There 
said he, indicating a huge fake battleship nestling pon 
“lies the 


money and talent lavished on make-believe 


derously against a painted blue sky corpse of 
movie-making.” 


When a 


willingness to finance a Rossellini picture and request 


Hollywood movie mogul announced his 


ed a synopsis, Rossellini fumbled in a po ket and 
emerged with a tattered scrap of paper mysteriously 
peppered with illegible notations in Italian. The mo 
gul, who had been prepared to part with millions of 
dollars, thought Rossellini was aunkindly trying to make 
w fool of him and the negotiations collapsed. In any 
Italy 


case, Rossellini says he is much happier 





William Murray lias warked for the Rome bureau of 
Life International, and ANSA, the 
agency in New York. Besides writing articles for the 


Italian magazines Oggi, Epoca, and Omnibus, he is at 


Time Italian news 
present u orking ona satirical novel 
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Containment or Liberation = by 
James Burnham. John Day, New York, 
256 pages, $3.50 


Reviewed by Ricnarp H. Rovere 


James M. Burnham, a chronic and 
impatient adviser, ex parte of states 
men, has written another long memo 
As strident 


peevish, and assertive as the others 


randum on the cold war. 


this one sa critique of the policy of 


“containment” as Burnham under 


stands it, which, owing to certain 
temperamental difficulties, isn’t very 
well 

What is “containment”? To some of 
us, it is simply a word that describes 
the short-term purpose of the Ameri 
can policy to which we give military 
ind diplomatic expression by our part 
Korean 
coalition in the 
the Mutual Security 
and Point 4. 


which 


war, the anti 
United 
Admin 


sehind it lies 


in NavTO, the 
Communist 
Nations 
istration 
the conviction, may be 
taken, that 


freedom, and that if Soviet power is 


mis 
time is on the side of 


kept within its present boundaries 
there will eventually be an opportuni 
ty for diplomatic settlement 


attempts to liberate people in the 


contamment polic vy excludes 
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Soviet sphere by military pressure 
from outside, or by fomenting revolu 
But it does not, of course, 


liberation. No 


policy worthy of a free nation could 


tion inside 
exclude the idea of 
exclude the idea of freedom for other 


peoples. George Kennan’s American 
Diplomacy, which to Burnham is al- 
most as devilish a piece of work as 
State and Revolution, dwells at length 
on the circumstances in which libera 
But it 


making it 


tion may be achieved. also 


warns of the dangers of 


the goal of policy at this stage. The 


James M, Burnham, chronic and im 
patient adviser ex parte of statesmen. 


lead 


emancipa- 


dangers are war, which might 


to extinction rather than 
tion, and the loss of allies. Contain- 
ment regards discretion as the better 
part of valor. 

Burnham is a militant type, and 
this sort of reasoning drives him wild. 
“The policy of containment is wrong,” 
he savs. Burnham is a man who knows 

the one kind of sinner, Mi 


Holmes said, whom it is impossible 


Justice 


to deal with charitably. Containment, 
Burnham says, “is simply the bureau- 
cratic verbalization of 
drift. Its inner law is: 


it. We 


courage, and determination to grap 


a policy of 
let history do 
havent got the intelligence, 
ple with the Soviet problem head-on 
Let's duck 


and slip the ball to old mother history 


the responsibility , then, 


Maybe she will do our work for us 
To quote Kennan directly once more: 
“Who 


with ; 
This cannot be proved And it cannot 


can Say assurance 
be disproved. But the possibility re 
maims . . sid 


In jeering at Kennan in this fashion 
Burnham is out after a cheap rhetori 
cal victory. He is an academic philoso 
pher by trade, and although — his 
personal philosophy Is an activist one, 
he is perfectly aware of the fact that 
Kennan’s reservations 


citing proves 


nothing at all. In fact, one may sus 
pect that Burnham, who, as any num- 
ber of critics have pointed out, has 
made more false prophecies than al 
most any other prophet of his time, 
feels 


when he encounters a writer who has 


twinges of envy and_ regret 
had the good sense to treat history 
as the fickle and unpredictable mis- 
tress she is. 


Still and all, 
right in saying that the containment 


Burnham could be 
policy is the rationalization of ou 


collective fears and of bureaucratic 
indolence. Offhand, it would seem a 
that 


has been fighting a hateful war in 


harsh judgment on a_ society 
Korea for nearly three years and that 
is carrying most of the cost of re- 
arming half the world. But facts that 
testify to our virtue do not necessarily 
testify to the efficacy of our polic ies 
Nor do they refute Burnham’s theory 
that containment is a svstem based on 


political convenience, not on national 





interest One is therefore eager to 


na 


learn What Burnham, tough-minded, 


bureaucrats i devotee 


ol Realpolitik has to say 
effort to meet the 


a scourge of 
against oul 
threat of Soviet 
power! 

In essence, it appears to me, he is 
saving that the policy of containment 
is wrong because it isn't the policy 
This, of 


Classic form. of partisan logic 


course, is the 
What 


is wrong with Republicans is that 


of liberation 


they aren't Democrats.) Positing lib 
eration as a practicable goal of pres 
critical of 


ent policy, Burnham — is 


containment because it hasnt oun 
horsed any Communist leaders so far. 
At one point, he even complains that 
several years of containment have not 
led to the shooting down of a single 
Soviet-piloted plane. “The policy of 
containment excludes the initiation of 
any action within the Soviet sphere, 
he says. But this tells what the policy 
What is with it. Con 


is, not wrong 


tainment, Burnham = says. is “purely 


defensive.” This, he thinks, is an ex 
cellent point because all history shows 
that a “purely defensive strategy can 
not succeed.” Cannot succeed — at 
what? At 
fensive policies have succeeded time 


Naturally 


thev haven't succeeded in destroving 


liberation, obviously. De 


and time again in’ history 


the enemy power, Tt is customary in 


this world to jricl ye an instrument in 


terms of its function 


\ foreign policy, to be sure, must 


be judged both in’ moral and fune 
tional terms. After the current fashion, 


Burnham makes no explicit moral 


though he sneak a 


rubrics. So far 


able to see, hie 


judgments does 


few in under other 


as Pam contronts 


containment on its own terms only 


istit 
Here, 
matter 
then all 


sorts of new possibilities must be ex 


argues that time really 
of the free 
heart of the 


if time is not on om 


when he 


on the sick rections 
plainly, is) the 


side 


plored possibilities that vo 


hy 


beyond 
liberation as far as) immediate pre 
ventive wat 


Burnham addresses himself to. this 
irgues, in 


that if 


contamment is our policy we cannot 


central point. He not only 


concert with many others 
hope to hold Communism where it is 
he savs that even if the policy should 
work, we would lose in the end 
cent 
formula for Soviet 


that if we 


“containment, even if TOO) per 


! 
suecesstul 1S i 
believes 


victory.” He Give 


the Communists time enough to mo 


thei thes 


will surely 


bilize present resources 
the non-Com 


able, he 


says, to consolidate “what they have 


OVerpow el 


munist world. H they are 


already conquered, then their com 
plete world victory is certain.” 
How 


assertion?’ 


does Burnham defend _ this 
The 
the matter is that he makes 
detend it. He 
the matter up until he reaches 
a book that ends three 
And then he shifts the 


burden of proof to his readers, telling 


incredible, ridiculous 
truth of 
no effort to 


brit 


doesn't 
1g 
page 251 of 
pages later 
us that we can prove his point by 
spending “an evemmng with an atlas, 
a globe) 
Phat 


a globe and 


a world map (preferably 
and a good book on geography. 
is all 


a book, and then, Burnham says, “in 


an evening with 


the meaning that leaps unblinkably 
to the eye trom the maps surface, we 
shall find a convincing proof that the 
Soviet able to 


solidate within its present limits, will 


empire, if it) is col 
be certain to conquer the earth 


I have not been able to go into 


Mr. Burnham’s 


Thev would seem to me relevant 


strategies of libera 
thon 
only if his case against containment 
were a compelling one, | do not: find 
it so. | think the time has come when 
intelligent people need no longer take 
Mr. Burnham seriously 


He hardly 


self. seriously 


as oa politic al 


critu seems to take him 


Richard Rovere writes “Letter from 
Washington” for The New Yorker. 1 
is a frequent contributor to Harper's 
and The New York Times. 


Germany Plots with the Kremlin, 
hy T. WH. Tetens. Schuman, New York 


294 pp., $3.75 


Reviewed by foun Ho Licrrpnat 


this book is exclu 


sively concerned with one subject 


The author otf 


Russo-German 
which, like the infamous Hitlher-Stalin 
Pact of 1939 


the very existence of the free world 


al Hew avgreement 


might again threaten 


There certainly are factors, histor 


ical and contemporary, pointing to 
wards such a possibility Sismmarch 
famous advice to “always keep the 
Marshal 
with 
Lenin: General Von Seeckt’s deals with 
the Red Army in the 1920s; War Min 
ister Vou Blomberg’s triendship with 


Marshals Voroshiloy Pukhaches 


line open to St Petersburg 


: 
Ludendortis secret agreement 


and 


sky. All form a pattern into which the 
pact of 1939 fits neath 
Soon after [945 


Pan-Kurasia (through an 


idvocates of a 
alliance of 


Germany and Russia bye gan to sti 


again in Germany 


An objective analysis of the van 


ous factors working tor or against 


such an alliance would therefore seem 
a most worthwhile undertaking 


Mr. book Is 


neither analytical nor objective In 


to be 
Untortunately, letens 


stead, the author has written a one 


sided political tract in: which every 


thing that has happened in Germany 
during the last 40° years is part) and 
parcel of a hage conspiracy to a hieve 


Alric i 
the “Eastern-Orientation 


control over Europe, Asia and 


by means of 
Master Plan 
( hancellon 


presente dos the 


Konrad Adenauer — is 


uncispute do leaden 


of this all-inclusive plot, notwithstand 


Kuit Schnmacher, Adenauer’s late op 


ponent and Moscow hate target No. 1 


Peton that 
( atholic 
Vatican 


ing the fact (ignored by 
Adenauer, as a devout 
with close with the 


would be hard put ie) following al pol 


Very 


contact 


icv designed to strengthen Commu 


Petens onh prool” of 


nist) Russia 
Adenaners part in the conspiracy i 


some. out-of-context quotations how 


ing the Chancellor's desire for an in 
dependent Germany and a negotiated 
vith Passia 


settlement Interestingly 


] 
COS Pre \ so 


enough thie ineleacte 
the late Kurt Schumacher, Adenauer 
ich-opponent ind Moscow No 
hate-target 

Phe strangest thing about this bool 
documentation, which 
“Madrid Circular Let 
1950 by the Madrid 
Center hie letter 


call t (ener il Stall 


is its COTSISES 
mostly of the 
ter issued in 
(seo-Political 
vhich 


leten 
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New and Noteworthy 


The Great American Parade, 1 
H. J. Duteil, Qranslated by Fletcher 


Pratt). Twayne, 321 pp., $3 


A perverse, frivolous, yet often dis 
cerning, portrait of American life, im 
portant because it has been a run- 
away best-seller in’ France, where it 


j accepted as gospel on the US 


My Host the World, by George 
Santayana. Scribner, 149 pp., $3 

The third and concluding volume of 
Persons And Places. Breathtaking per 
ceptiveness, intelligence and stvle 
make it one of our era’s great auto- 


hiographie S. 


The Quaker Approach to Contem- 
Problems, edited by John 


Kavanaugh, Putnam, 237 pp., 34 


porary 


Leading Quakers present thre Quaker 
position on civil liberties peace and 
war, crime and punishine nt, race re- 


lations. An outstanding book 


Evolution in Action, by Julian Hux 
ley. Harper, 182 pp., $2.75 

Professor Huxley briskly describes the 
evolutionary process, and urges us to 
shape our own future evolution with 


the he Ip of the social sciences 


Ex-Prodigy: My 
Youth, by Norbert Wiener. Simon & 
Schuster, 309 pp., $3.95 

The autobiography, to the age of 31, 


Childhood and 


of the mathematical genius and crea- 


tor of “eybernetics.” 


The Meaning of Life in Hinduism 
and Buddhism, by Floyd I. Ross 
Beacon, 167 pp. $2.75 

A briel, lucid exposition of two great 
Eastern religions by a professor of 
world religions at the University of 
Southern California 


The White Rabbit, by Bruce Marshal 
Houghton Mifflin, 262 pp., $3.50 

A more exciting, more engrossing 
story can hardly be imagined than 
this detailed account of a top secret 
British ave nt’s career behind the Ger 


man lines in World War II 


Wanderlust, by Hans de Meiss-Teuf 
fen. MeGrau Hill, 328 pp. $4 

An almost incredible record of the 
author's adventures as an agent double 
in World War Il, crossing the Atlan 
tic alone in a small boat, \ agabonding 
throughout the Middle East, pearl 
big-game hunting, smuggling 


diving 


sheep, ind so on 


My Dear Timothy, by Victor Gol- 
lancz. Simon & Schuster, 439 pp., $5. 
One of England’ 
distinguished humanist philanthropist 
and Socialis has 


pe ling unconventional, intense ly per 


great publishers, 
written a com- 
sonal autobiography 


Man Against Mass Society, by 
Gabriel Marcel 
$4.50 


A powerful, if diffic ult and somewhat 


Regnery, 205 pp 


meandering, analysis of today’s under 
lying threats to individual freedom 
ind dignity, by a French Roman 
Catholic 


tialist school 


philosopher of the existenr 


From the 

University Presses 

America First: The Battle Against 
Intervention, 1940-1941, by Wayne § 
Cole. Wisconsin, 315 pp. $3.50 

A thoroughgoing objective study of 
the late 
group, written by a young historian 
who was a pilot in World War II 


non-interventionist pressure 


Economic Planning for the Peace, 
by E. F 
$7.50 


A professor of international relations 


Penrose 


Princeton, 384 pp.» 


at Johns Hopkins and wartime advi- 
sor to Ambassador Winant, has writ- 
ten a penetrating analysis of postwar 
events and 


international economic 


their political determinants. 


The Mexican Venture, by Tomme 
Clark Call. Oxford, 273 pp., $4.50 

A comprehensive, concise, and unusu 
lly readable report on the develop 
ment of Mexico 


The United States and India and 
Pakistan, by \\ 
vard, 308 pp. 


Norman Brown. Har- 
$4.50, 
Latest of the American Foreign Policy 
Library studies of lands and peoples 
with whom the US is more or less in 
timately involved, Professor Brown 
maintains the series’ high standards 
of schol irship, readability, and timeli 


ness. 


Crete: A Case Study of an Under 
developed Area, by Leland G. All- 
haugh. Princeton. 572 pp., $7.50 

By detailing what kinds of assistance 
can be best given to underdes cloped 
ircas, and in what wavs, this hand 
some volume will be invaluable to 
government specialists and social sci- 


entists 











plan for a new German approach to 
divide and conquel the world,” reads 
like the fantasies of a megalomaniac. 
Unfortunately, Mr 


tell us who wrote this document. 


Tetens does not 


how it came into his hands, or even 
who the members of the “Madrid 
Geo-Political Center” are. 

For reasons of his own, the author 
seems to have deliberately ignored all 
aspects of his conspiracy which might 
show Russia as the plotter, such as 
Moscow's Free German Committee, 
Field Marshal Von Paulus, General 
Von Seidlitz, Heinrich Von Einsiedel, 
the complete remilitarization of East 
Germany, and who some of its cur 
rent leaders really are. Thus he makes 
West Germany the play's only villain 
and the US its only dupe. One won- 
ders whose axe Mr. Tetens is really 


vrinding 


John H. Lichthlau was a special agent 
of the US Counter Intelligence Corps 
in Germany for about two and one- 
half years. He has written articles 
about Germany for The New York 
Times, and the Saturday Review. 


State in the Making, by David 
Horowitz. Translated from the Hebrew 
by Julian Meltzer. Knopf, New York, 
349 pp., $4.50. 


Reviewed by Puitie Rusin 


One of the most dramatic events in 
this drama packed 20th century was 
undoubtedly the proclamation of the 
Republic of Israel, the re-emergence 
of a Jew ish state after a lapse of almost 
What Jews 
had yearned and prayed for during 


nineteen hundred vears. 


all the centuries came at last to ful- 
fillment on that historic day, May 14, 
1948, when David Ben Gurion an- 
nounced the Republic's birth. 

were 


The birth pangs of Israel 


severe—terrible, in fact—and even 
after it had come to life its very exist- 
ence was in the balance, since it was 
involved in a war with seven Arab 
countries who were determined to 
destroy it. It had emerged, phoenix- 
like, out of the ashes of the six million 
Jews, a full third of the entire Jewish 
race, whom Nazi Germany had slain 
in Europe—the greatest massacre in 
the history of mankind. The Jewish 
nation appeared again, almost mirac- 
ulously, on the world horizon because 
the world, as represented by the 
United Nations, realized that it had 


been bled white in Europe simply 





because Jews on that continent had 
their 


derive strength and_ effectively 


which to 


chal 


no soil of own from 
lenge the enemy 


Mr. book tells the ab 


sorbing story of the struggle for Jewish 


Horowitz s 


statehood, from the end of the war in 
1945, when the massacre of European 
Jewry by the Germans during the war 
years was finally revealed in all its 
gruesomeness, until the proclamation 
of the state in 1948. 

Mr. Horowitz, a Zionist leader who 
plaved an important role in the nego- 
British 


United Nations representatives during 


tiations with authorities and 
those fateful vears, and who became 
Director of Israel's Ministry of Finance 
immediately after its Declaration of 
Independence, has here filled in the 
details. He has told the story as an 
insider and, since his book IS well doe- 
umented, he has furnished the future 
the birth of 


valuable material. 


Israel with 
Nor is 
his volume lacking in what is usually 


called 


cidents of a tragic or humorous nature 


historian of 
some very 


human interest personal in- 
and descriptions of the characters of 
leading statesmen of various countries 
who took a hand in the Palestine prob- 
lem during those years. 

The author has made an important 
contribution to the history of our times. 
From his book it becomes abundantly 
that 


were responsible for the birth of the 


clear it was two midwives who 
Jewish state: one the United Nations, 


representative of the world’s con- 
science, and the other the Jewish peo- 
ple themselves—both in’ and out of 
battled 


regeneration as a nation 


Palestine—who bravely — for 


their 


Philip Rubin is an expert on Jewish 
affairs. His articles have appeared in 
The New York Times and other pub 
lications 


Out of Red China, by Liu Shaw- 
Tong. Little Brown, Boston, 288 pp. 
$4 


Reviewed by Benjamin SCHWARTZ 


Out of Red China represents one 
of the first Chinese examples of a type 
of literature with which we have be 
come most familiar in relation to the 
Soviet Union—the personal account of 


Actually 


of such accounts have appeared in 


one who has fled, a number 


Chinese, but few have found thei 


way into English. 


It need hardly be pointed out that 


such accounts constitute one of ow 
most precious sources of information, 

The author's story of his own ex 
periences seem to ring true im spite 
of the rather shocking assertion in 
Mr. Hu Shih’s that, 


“some of the episodes have been 


introduction 


somewhat freely embellished in the 


translation.” The book's description 
of the “reform of the intellectuals,” 
the “southbound movement,” and the 
study of human history “from monkey 
to man” are all supported by  infor- 
mation from other sources. Indeed 
the book strengthens one’s belief in 
the possibility of deriving informa 
Chinese Communist 


tion from the 


sources themselves. 


CAt-deee 


edulis 


The New China: Army propaganda 
truck features Mao Tse-tung’s picture 


However, it becomes quite clear 
as one proceeds, that we are dealing 
here with a man of very spec ial per 
not the dis 


sonality. He is definitely 


illusioned believer. As he presents 


himself to us he has alwavs been a 
detached, nonpolitical individual. His 
attitude toward the political religion 
of the Communists is from beginning 
to end one of sardonic detachment. 
Never for a moment is he caught up 
that 
there is some greater, more “correct” 
than the 


crete individual lives. There is some 


by the Communist halucination 


reality reality of our con 
thing in him of that Taoist strain in 
China about which ore reads so much 
but finds so seldom among contempo 
rary Chinese. According to his own 
testimony, he learns how to play the 
part but is never taken in, 


Now 


China, 


as a window on present day 
such a personality may have 
limitations 
1949 


a period depicted by 


both its virtues and its 


Mr. Liu’s book 
1950 period 


describes the 


many emotionally involved foreigners 


in terms of a new heaven and a new 


ind sardonic 


But Mi 


eve discovers incompetence stupidity 


earth Liu’s cool 
and corruption on all sides. On the 
hand, it that 
precisely because of his personality he 
underestimates the hold of 
faith on both the 


ruling class. At 


other is quate possible 
genuine 
fanatic 
and. the 
least for the present it would be un 
safe to that 


this new 


vouth new 


assume either group 


| 
shares his mentality in large numbers 


Mr. 


he describes it, is 


Liu's own career in China, as 
itself 
most interesting aspects of the book 
We find that in spite of his nonpoliti 
dint of 


to Manip 


one of the 


cal bane kground he is able by 
his education and ability 
late language to achieve a comfort 


table bureaucratic niche in the new 


order. Presumably, if he had not mind 
ed the crushing out of his individual 
itv, he might have been able to rise 
to even greater heights 

All this underlines once more the 
privileged position of the intelligent 
sia in this new order, [t also suggests 
that, as in the Soviet Union, this new 
offer 


careerist 


may in the end greater 


to the 


order 
prizes disciplined 


opportunist than to the devotee. 


Benjamin Sc hwartz is a member of 
the Russian Research Center at Har 
vard. He is the 
and the 


( hine sco 


Mao. 


author of 


Communism Rise of 


Shame and Glory of the Intellee- 
tuals, by Peter Viereck. Beacon, Bos 
ton. 320 pp., $4 


teviewed by GeraLp SYKES 


American romantic- 
Mr. Vierech 
has emptied his pocket lighter into it 
tradj 


The fire under 
ism continues to be fed. 
while politicalizing a literary 
ton that runs back metamorphically 
through Eliot, More, Babbitt, Henry 
Melville, Hawthorne, not to 


foreign 


James 


mention scientific, or philos 
ophical incendiaries who stoked still 
higher flames 


If it 


ionable to be 


fash- 


hiis slogan 


becomes intellectually 
conservallve 


well be the 


coup de OTACE he 


eering may ostensible 
has done an out 
standing public relations job for “the 
And the odds 


most conserva 


itabyle 


rediscovery ot values 
are in his favor: as the 
tive powel in the world, it is ines 
that we shall adopt conservative at 
titudes: we have already begun. Also 
it is likely that our serious search for 
classical values predating our romantic 


origins will be continued, and that we 
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ball chologicalls 
Koh 


de dine al 


hat or On bavanncre ring |? 


for Apollo | 
le ths and Great Mother 
us by Dointhy ine thee 


day of Enlightenment 


potse dt von 
La il 
our Cdocumentars 
and our lack of 
i native religio-mythical prehistory 
A trend i 


ut first there must be many fights 


possible 


many Clarifications, many painful les 
ons for all of us. A born polemic ist 
Viereck enters the fray with a genuine 
vift for vigorous phrase that is in the 
\inerican grain and has the sock of 
elf-therapeutic ex-romanticism, Even 
wildly (as when he 


vhen hie THISSES 


discusses overseas matters for which 


he is plainly unqualified ) he keeps 
punching: a virtue in any ring 


His chief the 


luxury of sentimental liberalism, that 


antagonist 1s moral 


curious by-product of our great nat 
ual resources and our puritan timid 
ities, which has softened up so many 
of our intellectuals for Stalinist guilt 


handle 


contusions and CTOSS generation mis 


maneuvers, To the time-lag 
understandings that so often prevent 
clarity about American politics, he has 
invented a Babbitt Junior who is as 
smugly entrenched in 1953 behind 
his Stalinist complacencies — usually 
unconscious—as his famous father was 
in 1923 behind the Zenith clichés that 
drove his son to ill-considered revolu 
tronism 

It is 


crudely executed, and serves as enter 


an ingenious device, though 


ing wedge tor a plea to “take consery 
; the 
(don't let reactionaries like Taft make 
off with it) “bait the 
(stop-Mc¢ arthyism ) Phe 


the word's uninvidious sense, is Casuis 


atism away from conservatives: 


and baiters’ 


book, in 


try: an attempt to deal specifically with 
particular cases of politic al CONSCIENCE 
here and now. As such it performs an 
undoubtedly useful public service 

In resting its “the re 


case upon 


discovery of values,” however, it in 
vites serious criticism that it is in no 
able to 


the 


Wat sustain. It says as little 


about philosophical and religious 


that a renascence of con- 
the 


circum 


probl is 


servatism would raise as about 


labor ih such 
the 


youth-worship that must be dislodged 


condition of 
stances or about deep-rooted 
psychologically betore our sentimen 
Naivete the 
only excuse for these and other omis 
sions. Natvete like that 


attacked in) Babbitt Junior. Since re 


talities will go can be 


remarkably 


sponsibility is Viereck’s prescription 


he might have reasoned that it begins 


52 . UNW 


best in ones own work. His contribu 
tion to thought is distressingly inade 
jiate. but he has done much for adult 


education 


Gerald Sykes is a novelist and critic. 
He is the author of The Nice Ameri 
can and The Center of the Stage. 


Because there has been much reader- 
ship comment on Who Speaks for 
Man, we have re quested Justice Doug- 
las to review the book for UNW, de- 
spite the fact that it has already been 
reviewed for us by Rheinhold Nie- 
bulir, so that we might present this 
very important subject from another 
point of view.—Ed. 

Who Speaks for Man? by Nor 
man Cousins. Macmillan, New York, 
318 pp., $3.50 
Reviewed by Wittiam O. Doucias 
The this book 


through my mind as I read the recent 


message of raced 
accounts of the atomic explosions On 
Yucca Flats. Atomic explosions have 
the 


because they are more common. They 


not become any less menacing 


carry today a threat more awful than 
at the threat 


which in turn is multiplied many 


time of Hiroshima—a 


times by the hydrogen bomb 
It has 


should 


and it 
that 


our political skills have lagged far 


been said before 


be said over and agai 
behind our scientific inventions. The 
answer to an atomic bomb has been 


The United Na 


tions has been more and more manip- 


two atomic bombs. 


ulated as a forum for recriminatory 
talk rather than for cooperative ac- 
tion. Power has been more and more 


entrusted to military might, rather 
than to ideas. The prospects of finding 


differ 


ences in viewpoints have seemed more 


“subversive” influences and 
attractive than the prospects of find 
ing common grounds for understand 
ing and collaboration 

And so more and more people ask 
with Norman Cousins, “Who speaks 
for man?” 

Mi Cousins 


world 


the 
the 


and 


has sear hed 


around for answers to 
question, He has gone to Kurope 
and he has 
their 


water 


to Asia several times: 


searched their 
their their 
the thing that will hold all men to 
gether He 


people s of 


cities, villages 


crowds fronts for 
relates conversations with 
all ranks in post Hitler 


Germany He probes Japan, Korea 


and India, and puts in poetic word- 
pictures the fears and hopes of the 
He looks to the 
to the illiter- 


characters he meets 
poor and the rich alike 


ate as well as the intelligentsia, for 
the common bond between nations. 
As he moves from land to land he 
discovers not only alarming condi- 
tions and sobering ideas, but rays of 
hope as well. But he also discovers 
that he himself is being remade, that 
he has shaken off provincialism and 
orthodoxy, that he has now realized 
the responsibilities of world  citizen- 
ship in this the atomic age. 
the 


or money to go to the outposts of 


Phose who lack either time 
the world can travel vicariously with 
Mr. through his eves 
and with his One 
does that will feel the rhythm of life 
in the Asia, the 
thoughts about America that often fill 
the the 


that war created in Europe, and vet, 


Cousins, see 


listen ears, who 


villages of dark 


Asian's mind, great schisms 


above it all, the bright prospect. of 
finding a way for all people to work 
together in the cause of peace. 

Phe challenge of this book is pow- 
erful. The forces of competitive inse- 


curity loose in the world are portrayed 


in all their ugliness. A solution is 


proposed: a qualified or limited form 
of world government. The proposal 
is a cool-headed appraisal of world 
forces and world opinion (including 
tussia), and it has powerful practical 
clements to it. It is as seasoned, as 
mature a presentation as I know. 
America needs to know the world 
make it 


the important decisions affecting our 


and the forces that up. For 


fortunes are being made, not here, 
but in villages whose names we never 
The world also needs to know 
the 


whose 


heard 
the 


friendly 


true America warmhearted 


nation proudest 
boast is freedom of speech, freedom 
of press, freedom of religion. Norman 
Cousins has helped the world see 
the America that has a greater claim 
to distinction than the atomic bomb. 
And he has helped America see the 
high character, the proud hearts, the 
sensitive minds of the people who, 
since World \W al II, have looked to 
the West mounting 


and distrust—and yet who can easily 


with suspicion 


become our partners in the exciting 


cause of peace, 


William O., 
Associate 


Douglas, in addition to 
being an Justice of the US 
Supreme Court, is the author of sev- 
é ral books on Asia. 











‘American Dollars Abroad 


Are they really wanted overseas ? 





Do they really want to travel ? 


0 \ the next 11 pages you will find a refreshingly constructive ap- 
proach to these burning questions. Instead of the speeches of an 
agenda-loaded conference, here is the verbatim report of a frank, 
give-and-take discussion by 26 men—some of them diplomatic repre- 
sentatives from lesser-developed countries, some top executives from 
American business. The meeting was organized by UNITED NATIONS 


WORLD. 


For four hours these potential economic partners explored the com- 
plex question of why American capital is slow in seeking foreign mar: 


kets, why it is kept home by reciprocal fears and suspicions. 


This is the first in a series of informal round-tables sponsored by 
UNITED NATIONS WORLD which we hope will bring representatives 
of private American capital and lesser-developed foreign countries 


into closer cooperation, 
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Luncheon Meeting 


under the auspices of 


Unirep Nations WorLD 


Held at Delegates’ Private Dining Room, fourth floor of the UN Conference Building, 
New York, New York, March 13, 1953 
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tric Company 
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and Telegraph Company 


H. F. Prioleauy, President, Standard Vacuum Oil 


Company 
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Harvester Company 
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Mr. Charles J. Symington, Chairman, Policy Commit- 
tee for NPA Case Studies 


Mr. Fred Smith, International Consultant for NPA 
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Mr. Roger S. Phillips 
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Mr. Tibor Koeves, Editor, Unirep Nations Worwp 
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Mr. Elliott Haynes, Associate Editor, UNrrep Nations 


WorLpD magazine 


Mr. M. C. Conick, Contributing Editor, Unrrep Na- 
roNS WorLp magazine, Executive Partner, Main 


and Company 





MR. ROGER S. PHILLIPS: On behalf of Unitep Na- 
110NS Worxp, I want to thank each of you for taking 
time out from your important and pressing responsi- 
bilities to come to this luncheon. 

Now 


am not going to stick my neck out and attempt any 


with all the talent present, 1 most certainly 


speech-making. This is your meeting—one hundred 
per cent. 

But, before I pass the ball to you and sit back to 
watch you run with it, I would like to try and express 
one thought. 

To me, this meeting is an experiment—and a mighty 
exciting experiment. If this experiment comes off, it 
could be the spark that eventually sets off a vitally 
significant world-wide chain of reaction. A reaction 
that your grandchildren and mine will thank us for. 
Those are ambitious sentiments—which | state with a 
vreat deal of humility—but with even greater convic- 
tion, 

It is that 


Wonrvp is based. Our magazine is a large and busy two- 


upon this conviction Unirrep Nations 
way street, bringing America to the world and the 
world to America. 

But, what is this “experiment” in which we are 
engaged here today? 

Just this. Around this table are the distinguished 
representatives of many countries, with a potentially 
huge economic future, and totalling hundreds of mil- 
lions of people. These great nations desire intensely to 
expand their economies, to increase their productive 
capacities, to develop new industries and thereby to 
raise the living standards of their peoples. 

In this room, too, are some of the top management 
representatives of US business—and all it stands for: 
venture capital, technical skills, experience in produc- 
tion, distribution, management and marketing. 

Surely there is—or should be—a natural, powerful 
and mutually advantageous attraction between these 
two. They should, in a way of speaking, fall head- 
over-heels in love with each other. 

But they haven't. Why not? Because there are some 
real and legitimate fears on both sides, and perhaps 
also because there are other fears—neither real nor 
legitimate. 

Now, fears between individuals quite often are just 
the result of misinformation or lack of information. 
Quite often fears grow smaller and eventually vanish, 
if we take hold of what we fear, put it on the table 
examine it, talk about it openly. 


This, then, is the experiment: As individuals, to sit 
around this table, and to speak out boldly our likes, 
our dislikes, our hopes and fears—but most of all, the 
opportunities that these countries hold for US busi 
ness and US business holds for these countries. If 
the experiment is to succeed—and for the good, even 
for the peace of the world, it must succeed—we have 
to talk out plainly to each other. | hope you will do 
just that. Gentlemen, please be frank—if necessary be 


brutally so. 


Now, | suggest that Ambassador Amjad Ali, wlio 
has been a key figure in this whole experiment, open 
the discussion. Mr. Ali, perhaps you could define what 
you believe are the most important fears US private 


capital arouses abroad. 


MR. AMJAD ALI: When | was first approached by 
the management of Unrrep Nations Wortwp, | was 
interested in the idea that some of the representatives 
of the countries and the representatives of big business 
should get together and try and find if there could be 
any possible ways and means to encourage the flow 


of private capital to the underdeveloped countries. 


I, like many of my colleagues from the underdevel- 
oped countries who have been working in the United 
Nations, have tried my best to find ways and means 
which would encourage such flow, whether these 
means were provided by private capital, or through 
international organizations like the World Bank, or 
through Government action, like the Export-Import 
Bank, or through a group of countries getting together 
to help each other, like the Colombo Plan. So as 
Mr. Roger S. Phillips, the publisher of UNrrep Nations 
Wor.p 


interesting. lam sure that this is not the first time when 


has said, this experiment to me is rather 


such a group has gotten together. Efforts have been 
made in the past, but I don’t think an effort like this 
has been made on the premises of the United Nations. 
And, therefore, | thought that the authority of at least 
the building of the United Nations might produce 
better results. 

As you see, we are sitting around a round table, if 
There is a well, and this well sort of re- 
a trough. When you talk of 
you think of a horse. You lead a horse to a 


I may say so 
minds me of a trough 
vou know 
trough so that he may drink water. So we brought the 
horse of American capital here, and we have got the 
representatives of the underdeveloped countries who 
will tell you how clean and how clear the water is, and 


I hope that this horse will drink this water. [laughter | 
I leave to my colleagues to place before you the 


difficulties which backward countries, at the present 


time, are.experiencing because of the lack of flow of 


capital. We, with our own humble resources, are go 
ing but 
adequate. The result is that development is slow. Un- 


forward our resources are by no means 
fortunately most of the countries of the East have a 
growing population, so the population catches up with 
whatever little development we are able to achieve 
with our owl resources. 

| personally has e always held probably unnecessarily 
pessimistic views in regard to the flow of private capi 
tal to the underdeveloped countries, especially to the 
East. As Mr. Phillips has asked us to talk very frankly 
[ feel that the main reason which I, myself, could give 
for this lack of flow of capital is the proximity of ou 
country to a future theater of war. | thought that prob 
ably that was one reason which kept private capital 
the East 


from flowing to the countries of because 
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capital telt that the risk of war was too great tor the 
profit, or small profit, which might accrue from such 


mvestinents. 


MR. TIBOR KOEVES: May | ask one question: How 
can you reconcile the demand for US capital and the 
difficulties 


ermunents of underdeveloped countries? 


which have been placed before it by gov 


MR. ALI: In reply to this question, | can only give an 
First of all, 1 should 


like to make clear that as far as my country Is CO 


answer as it relates to my countrys 


cerned, we are not nationalizing. There are no doubt 
certain industries which are Government owned, Gov 
ernment controlled, and Government operated. These 
are few in number, We have railways which are Gov 
crnment owned and Government controlled. We have 
Government 


the Postal Telegraph System, which is 


owned and controlled. The radio in our country is 
The 


armament factories are again Government owned and 


Government owned and controlled. defense 


Government controlled. Besides these, there is very 
little else which is managed or financed by Govern 
ment 

I should here to intorm this gathering that 


like 


soon after we became independent, a great deal of 
cmphasis was laid by Government on industrializa- 
tion. A number of industries were promoted by private 
capital, but in certain industries there was no response 
from private capital. So the Government, after waiting 
two years, was obliged to create a Corporation, which 
is owned by the Government (the shares and stock are 
owned by the Government ), and this Corporation was 
brought into existence to promote industry. Any in 
dustrialists who want to promote industry, and havent 
vot the capital come to the ¢ orporation, put before it 
their scheme, and if the Corporation is convinced of 
the soundness of the scheme, it joins this private indus- 
trialization in providing money. If private capital has 
50 per cent of the stock holdings, management is left in 
the hands of private capital whilst the Government 
( Orporation pros ides 50 per cent, on the balance, of the 
capital and gets a few seats on the board of directors 

Phat is all the control that this ¢ orporation exercises 
on that particular industry. So, as you see, Government 
inamy country at least isnt nationalizing; it is promot- 
ing industries with Government assistance, 
capital is not forthcoming, and leaving the manage 
ment to private enterprise, although the Government 


shares in that industry up to 50 per cent 


Mr. W. A. B. ILIFF: | think it might be useful if some 
of the representatives of American business interests 
spoke on specific difficulties American capital is en 


countering abroad 


Ihe difficulties men 
and second, the 


SPEAKER FROM THE FLOOR: 
first, the 
danger, or the potential danger. of 


tioned aré threat of war 


nationalization 
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where 


lhird, is the restriction on exporting profits. You tie 
down money in any country in the world and you 
can't export profits. Why would you do it? If you keep 


your capital at home, you can have its profits. 


MR. KOEVES: Perhaps Ambassador Santa Cruz re- 
members if there are any restrictions in South America 
on US capital with regard to profit. How much per- 


centage can you take out of the country? 


DR. HERNAN SANTA CRUZ: | dont think there are 


general restrictions. 


SPEAKER FROM THE FLOOR: You can take your own 
capital out after five vears of working, but you are en 


titled to take out youl dividends every yeal 


MR. KOEVES: So it changes from country to country. 
One of the great difficulties is that there is no interna- 
tional agreement. The American investor has to deal 
We have 


a wonderful thing in the making, which is called “In- 


with different conditions wherever he goes 


ternational Covenant of Human Rights.” It would be 


just as desirable if we could have an International 
Covenant of Business Rights, which would specify all 
conditions and which could give a chart and regulate 


world business. Some of you could tell us if there is 


any hope of an International Agreement for the Rights 


of Business. 


DR. SANTA CRUZ: Of course there has not been a 
Charter in regard to investments. But you can find in 
the resolutions of the Economic and Social Council of 
past years many, many provisions about the way 
in Which private investments may be encouraged. You 
have recommendations about the rule of conduct of 
receiving countries and rule of conduct of the country 
from which the capital comes, There are two or three 


tabled resolutions about that. 


MR. H. F. PRIOLEAU: | represent the Standard Vacu 
um Oil Company. I was saving to my neighbor here 
Mr. Natanagara, that | think frequently we make a 
inistake. We dont particularly want ironclad rules. 1 
think no agreement is much good unless there is good 
faith between the parties. | think there are certain 
deterrents to foreign investments that probably should 
be clarified. Certainly there is a lot of foreign capital 

But it is cold-blooded and goes 
best 


curity, When we go into a country 


knocking on the door 


where it earns the return, consistent with = se- 
we dont go with 
an idea of staving there for five or ten years, or even 
twenty-five, recouping our capital and then getting 
out. We go with the idea of being there for the rest 
of our business life. | think we have been upward of 
60 years in many of the countries of the Far East. | 
think the theory of permitting one to recover one’s 
capital and withdraw is wrong 


There are several, vou might sav. deterrents to tor 








eign capital investment. | don't think they are difficult 


of solution and it is important to clarify the atmos- 


phere. And you are dependent on good faith between 


the parties as operations progress. 

There are three important deterrents right now. 

In the first place, there is the area of taxation, Many 
of the so-called underdeveloped countries no longer 
are low cost countries. A very big element in their 
high cost is taxation. Taxes are reducing the rate of 
return on your investment to a point where you say, 
Why go there tor that rate of return?” 


in Government Bonds with a great deal more security. 


I can invest 


| think a great deal could be done through tax con- 
cessions as an inducement to new enterprises or ex- 
pansion of existing enterprises. Of this | am quite sure. 

The second thing that worries us, and worries us 
increasingly, is this question of extreme nationalism in 
forcing the employment of nationals. Some countries 
push that very hard. We are an American concern. We 
feel that until we are convinced we can find nationals 
with experience to run the business properly, we 
are entitled to have a certain number of Americans 
in the management. Some countries are making that 
very, very difficult. We don’t need laws or incentives 
to use nationals. We have gone a long way in many 
countries. It is obvious that we have great difficulty in 
getting Americans to leave here, particularly when 
there is full employment in this country. When we 
send them out, we have to pay them more; we have 
to transport their families; we have to do everything 
for them. It is more expensive. We need no additional 
inducement to employ nationals. We are training ma- 
tionals. We are training them on the job as well as in 
this country. 

Finally, the last thing is in this problem of national- 
ization. We dont mind partnerships. We certainly 
don’t want monopolies. We would like as free a hand 
as we can have in management. We don't want to 
go out and make big investments and once they're 
paid off—because many dont pay off—we don't want 
to have to forfeit more than half of that immediately 
to the host country. 

I think those are 
tion is needed, simply as a catalyst, you might say, to 


three areas where some. clarifica- 


induce the investment initially. Beyond that it is up 
to us to prove we are good citizens acting in the best 
interests of the host country and see that we have 
good titles and have a chance to earn a reasonable 
amount of profit. With those criteria, it is net an in- 


superable problem to meet at all. 


MR. KOEVES: That was very interesting, because it 


was a Case history. 


MR. ARTHUR S. LALL: | refer to the matter of the 
repatriation of capital investments. In India the Gov- 
ernment exercises no restraint over foreign capital 
invested, particularly in those industries set up after 


we attained independence. That applies not only to 


initial investment, but equally to the appreciated value 
of capital. There is no difficulty about repatriation of 
profits and dividends. That is a matter of course 

On these other points which Mr. Prioleau mentioned, 
I should like to say a few words. In the field of taxa- 
tion, it is true today that the underdeveloped coun- 
tries have a fairly high taxation table. I would like 
American businessmen to appreciate that this is part 
of the social conditions necessary in these countries. 
If we didn’t have that sort of tax, we would be at- 
tacked in our own countries as being guilty of derelic- 
tion of duty. It is the duty of our Government, just as 
much as it is the duty of a Western Government, to 
provide for citizens the amenities of soc ial and civic 
life. For that reason, the days of no taxation are over 
in our country as well as any other 

At the same time I want to mention, as Mr. Prioleau 
no doubt knows, that my country, which is a big coun 
try, has a lower level of taxation than in his country. 
[laughter | 

I would put it that there is no real solution to the 
problem, except where it comes to tax exemptions to 
new companies, and these exist. For example, if the 
Standard Vacuum Oil Company were to invest money 
in another company in India, its dividends would not 
be subject to corporation tax, because we wish to en 
courage the industrialization of the country. So there 
are incentives there. 

I also want to point out that there is no differentia 
tion between the foreign company and an Indian com 
pany. They are absolutely on a par 

The second point is related to employment of In 
dian personnel. Normally when we agree to arrange 
ments with a foreign company, we do ask the company 
to make arrangements for training of Indian personne! 
particularly in technical fields. Look at ou position 
Supposing there is an international emergency and the 
particular foreign company cannot send personnel. 
Then production must cease. This is obviously not a 
desirable situation. It seems clear that it is mutually 
desirable (or satisfactory in nature) that there should 
be training of our personnel, particularly in technical 
fields. There is no statute in India about the number 
is left to the 


company, but it is something which the Government 


of Indians who must be emploved. It 


watches. It may be that the Government watches with 
too great keenness, but on the whole the important 
point is that it is an issue which can be straightened 
out and mutual accommodation achieved. IT don't 
know a single concern faced with a problem on this 
score. 

Thirdly, about nationalization. Mr. Ali and | come 
from the same home town which is now in Pakistan 


The railways in our two countries were owned and 
operated by the British Government in India. It would 
be futile to trv to turn these over to private manage 
ment now. 

There are one or two industries where private inter 
ests could not take over, That is true of the shipyards 


which are subsidized the world over except in the UK 
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In our country there is no problem of nationaliza- 
tion. Our policy is to raise production and if private 
enterprise is not able to go into a field, the Govern- 
ment of India is quite willing to go into that field if 
it has the capital resources. We have no policy of ma- 
tionalization. | don't think there is nationalization in 
any of those countries where production is being 
achieved by private enterprise. It is just that where 
the company has failed to produce you find the Gov- 


ernment saying “Why is the machinery tied up?” 


MR. KOEVES: | wonder whether Mr. Natanagara lias 


anything to say 


MR. ACHMAD NATANAGARA: | at the 


present moment | dont know the exact standpoint of 


am sorry 
my Government. I learned from the newspapers that 
the Government will issue a statement relating to such 
matters. | think all underdeveloped countries have to 
face the same problems. We share the same difficulties. 
1 think agreements between countries must be the first 


issue 


MR. KOEVES: | think that is satisfactory. First, we 
are dealing with new Governments. It must be worked 
out by life. If there is a willingness on the part of 
American investors to understand that American cap- 
ital has duties throughout the world, and if the under- 
developed countries have the understanding that they 
have duties to American capital, then it can be worked 
out. 


MR. CHARLES J. SYMINGTON: May | make an ob- 
servation on taxes? I read recently a booklet published 
by one of the students at Harvard University, from 
Indonesia. He wrote a brief statement on taxes which 
seemed to me to be clear, simple and very short. I 
would like to read only one paragraph and hope that 
Mr. Natanagora, Mr. Lall and the other UN repre- 
sentatives will agree to it. This quotation was taken 
from a thesis prepared for a Master's degree at Har- 
vard University and reads as follows: 

“Most countries in the Southeast Asia Region that 
want and need foreign capital actually compete to 
keep it out by levying such high taxes that the risks 
of overseas investment outweigh possible profits. If 
we want foreign capital investment to come in, the 
simplest way is by offering lower rates of taxes (as is 
the case with India), ir order to outbid other coun- 
tries. On the greater inflow of investment these lower 
taxes will yield us more income. Since this will make 
the operation more profitable to the investors, as well 
as to us, they will have a continuing interest in de- 
veloping it, which will greatly aid our own economy.” 

This statement, Mr. Natanagara, summarizes very 
clearly and simply a sound tax policy which I think 
would be acceptable to American industry. After you 
have expressed an opinion, | would then like to ask 
Mr. Prioleau whether he thinks such a statement on 
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taxes is constructive and would be mutually satisfac- 
tory to both Indonesia, and the oil industry. 


MR. NATANAGARA: Once more, Mr. Chairman, at 
the present moment, I have no figures, especially no 
comparative figures on the competitive levels of taxa- 
tion of foreign capital. What is stated here is true, of 


course, 


MR. H. CHRISTIAN SONNE: I think we have con- 
fined the discussions so far only to one kind of in- 
vestment. If we really want to develop a flow of capi- 
tal, we must get the good, old-fashioned “portfolio 
investments” working, whereby stock exchanges as- 
sist in lending large sums, as was done in the old days, 
for instance, in Britain. It is regrettable that now, 50 
years later, we have not only not made progress, but 
have gone backwards in that field. 

Times have changed. Fifty years ago, the Old World 
(England, France, ete.), had capital which they could 
employ in their own markets only at a low rate of in- 
terest. They could, however, get a higher interest 


rate abroad, and thus were perfectly willing to lend 
to, say 
such circumstances the local tax rate in the Argentine 


say, Argentina, in sterling or francs, and under 
was immaterial to them. 

Now, with insufficient capital available in those old 
countries, it is expected that the United States will 
fill the bill, but, excuse my saying it—we ourselves are 
in some respects a “lesser-developed” country! In 
other words, we find that the water which Mr. Ali 
speaks of, runs so clear in our own south and west, 
that our horses are tempted to drink right here at 
home. [laughter] We are not greedy—we merely want 
a fair return on our capital. 

There is one point in connection with profits made 
in the lesser-developed countries which interests me. 
There seems to be little talk of their own nationals who 
make a lot of money. The criticisin seems to center on 
“those Americans who make so much money.” The 
answer must be that it is not the profit itself that the 
countries object to, but the process of foreign capital- 
ists sending these profits home. I think the code we 
are looking for is not “how much money are foreign- 
ers in these countries allowed to make?” but “how 
much of it can they take out?”, for we must remem- 
ber that while the natives of those countries can live 
there permanently and keep the profits inside the 
countries, the foreigner, in most cases has to turn 
his profits into dollars in order to survive in the 
United States. 

I don't think there should be much trouble in find- 
ing a sensible formula for the solution of this problem. 
The United States Government can borrow locally by 
placing long-term bonds, at an interest rate of, let us 
say, 3 per cent per annum, and this is an expression of 
the fact that capital in America, if well-utilized in 
private enterprise, can produce a great deal more 
than 3 per cent. It follows that if, for instance, the 





Brazilian Government has to pay as much as 7 pet 
cent for local capital, it must be an expression of a 
state of affairs in which private capital in Brazil can 
do a great deal of good in the form of development in 
that country with what it produces in excess of 7 
per cent. If, therefore, you use as a formula that for- 
eigners may remit to their home countries, profits to 
the extent of the rate which the government has to 
pay for local loans, but leave the balance of their 
profits in the countries, there should be no shadow 
of a doubt that such foreign capital would leave a 
great deal of benefit in the form of profits in the un- 
derdeveloped countries. 

Once such a formula had been established, there 
should be a sound basis for what I call direct invest- 
ments by American business firms in mining and 
manufacturing activities, which they themselves con- 
duct in foreign countries. But this must be limited 
to the personnel which we have available. Unlike the 


Old World, like 


ago, the conditions in America are such that the av- 


Britain and France some 50° vears 
erage citizen can do so well in his own country that 
he need not go outside. This is one reason why it is 
that the 


stringent laws about employment of natives in the 


unfortunate receiving countries pass too 
foreign business concerns, for the incentive to do so 
is already there. If we, in India or Brazil, can get well- 
trained local employees, we are delighted, for it saves 
us a great deal of trouble and expense, but the per- 
centage of local employees which we use should, as 
far as possible, be left to our judgment, because after 
all, we should know better than anybody else what 
is required to conduct our own business. 

What I am trying to bring home is that if we want 
a real flow of capital, we must go back to portfolio 
investments, to the stock exchanges, where large 
sums—$50 million or $100 million—can be placed at 
the disposal of foreign governments or of big, well- 
conducted foreign enterprises, at one clip. 

If you ask me whether T would be prepared to 
buy such bonds or shares, my immediate reaction 


might well be that Id be a fool if I did buy them, 


for I live in the United States, which from many 


angles is an underdeveloped country, and where | 
can buy shares that on the average give me a better 
vield. But if I take a longer view, I must recognize 
that if we don't help these lesser-developed countries, 
somebody else will step in—a week ago I would have 
said “Uncle Joe,” now perhaps “Cousin Georgi” will 
come and do it. In our own long-term self interest, it 
suits the United States to increase the area of the free 
world, including the lesser-developed countries. To 
this end a large flow of American capital should be 
placed at the disposal of the lesser-developed coun- 
tries, and to a large extent it should be from private 
sources. However, conditions are such that somehow 
our Government has to be in it. Codes must be worked 
out that apply to both receiving and lending countries 


but those codes must in some form or other, to mv 


mind, be underwritten by the respective governments 

In conclusion I would like to say that if 1 were the 
American Government, | would be reluctant to take 
over that job entirely alone, because it may well re 
sult in our Government ending up by accumulating a 
great many claims all over the world. [laughter] We 
didn’t want to do the fighting in Korea all alone, al 
though we certainly did not shrink from doing more 
We wanted the United Nations to 


take the responsibility. In the same way, any 


than our share, 
move 
in connection with the flow of capital abroad, should 
not be put on the shoulders of the United States 
Government alone (acting in cooperation with private 
American enterprise), but should be shared by all 
those countries—be they receiving or lending countries 
which are interested in this whole movement. 

I would welcome it if free nations would get to 
gether on this subject, in one big, cooperative insur 
ance organization, under rules which, for argument’s 
sake, we might call “The Free World Development 
Code.” | would be happy if some of the talents which 
are present here would work out the details. Without 
some such move, I don't think enough American capi 
tal will be available for the lesser-developed world 
because in a narrow sense the American capitalists can 


do better at home. 


MR. KOEVES: These were words of wisdom, I think 
I wonder what Mr. Ali, another wise man, thinks of 
them. 


MR. ALI: I think they are 


heard. I should like to ask my friends trom American 


sound remarks we just 


business here to discuss and explain an idea which, it 
developed, might increase the flow of private capital 
to less-developed countries, and this was the Inter 
the 


papers of a great deal of opposition trom American 


national Finance Corporation. | read in Hews 
private capital to establishment of this Corporation 

When we discussed this Corporation last year, we 
said that this would provide a means of standard 
ization and provide a code of ethics in business to 
private capital because it would be an international 
organization where a number of countries were joined 
together. Under the umbrella of this international o1 
ganization, there would be some safeguard against 
nationalization. There would be some standardization 
in regard to repatriation of capital, ete. 1 was really 
surprised that the opposition came trom American 
private capital to the establishment of this Corpora 
tion and I just would like to know from our friends 
here why they objected to or opposed the establish 


ment of an International Finance Corporation. 


MR. FRANK ALTSCHUL: [ think the opposition was 
instinctive and unsound. |laughter| And I have a vague 
feeling that time will do a lot to remedy the situation 
and remove this opposition. Whether there should be 
an international organization, such as was proposed 


in the Economic and Social Council, or whether it 
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should’ take some other form, I don’t know. 

One of the things discussed here today has been the 
difficulty that arises in connection with the repatria- 
tion of capital, or, at times, of profits, from Jesser-de- 
ve loped countries. Basically | think that that is a factor 
of the world economic disequilibrium today, which 
tems from the fact that the United States is a credi- 
tor to the rest of the world to the extent of two and 
one half to three billion dollars a year. If you disregard 
the military expenditures which temporarily tend 
to restore the balance. As long as this disequilibrium 
continues, all countries will have difficulty in finding 
dollars with which to pay interest or dividends to for- 
eign investors, or to provide repatriation of capital. 

In essence the question that will confront us as time 
goes on is how we are going to find the means of 
re-establishing and maintaining an equilibrium in the 
balance of international payments at a high level of 
trade. I have the conviction that it will avail us in the 
long run little to have made the non-Soviet world mili- 
tarily secure unless we have the imagination and the 
courage to make it economically secure as well. And 
I don't believe we can make it economically secure 
unless we find the means of balancing tne international 
accounts at a high level of trade. 

Now we will move in that direction, I hope, by re- 
ducing tariff barriers and easing customs procedures. 
We may move in that direction by getting rid of some 
of the “Buy American” clauses in government  pur- 
We be able to take 


steps toward changing the regulations requiring ship- 


chasing contracts. may even 
ping in American bottoms. 

When you get through with all these things, how- 
ever, insofar as this is politically practical, I think 
there is still going to be a gap which can only be re- 
solved by a flow of venture capital. Here I quite agree 
with my friend, Mr. Christian Sonne. Today the United 
States is supposed to become the World Banker and 
perform the traditional role of countries like Great 
Britain, etc. But the US is in the position of still being 
the most attractive place for the employment of capi- 
tal, and our neighbor to the north, Canada, is prob- 
ably the second most attractive place for the employ- 
ment of capital, partly because the political risks are 
relatively small, and beyond that, because extraordi- 
nary Opportunities are open to us. And too, unfortu- 
still 
In the end I don't think that the gap is going to be 


nately, or maybe fortunately, we are insular. 
filled by private capital. There will be some flow, 
but the private individual who is asked to invest 
abroad will find in most cases that he can invest with 
vreater advantage and with greater security at home. 
Here is a void that will have to be filled, and this fact 
will become apparent to the American Government 
and the American public in time. It is going to be 
filled sooner or later by the establishment of some 
sort of a government agency which will facilitate the 
flow of venture capital. 

Whether 


that should be an international govern- 
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mental agency or a national one is a question we don't 
have to go into. In any event, the capital, whether 


national or international, will be largely furnished by 


the United States and the policies will be largely de- 


United States. But I think we are 


going to be faced with the inescapable fact that we 


termined by the 


must balance international payments at a high level of 
trade, and that this is going to require a considerable 
flow of venture capital from the United States. A gov- 
will be needed and we will be 


ernmental agency 


forced to move in that direction in the end. 


MR. KOEVES: May I take a moment for one remark 
on this important question of American opposition to 
governmental agencies? It seems to me there is a situa- 
tion today where American business, with 20 years of 
Government regulation under the Roosevelt and Tru- 
man Administrations, became allergic to every kind of 
Government intervention. They haven't had time yet, 
in the short months of the Republican Administration, 
to think over or differentiate between Government in- 
tervention in domestic as against foreign business. I 
think that time will make a difference. 


DR. HERNAN SANTA CRUZ: | view this problem of 
developing underdeveloped countries, not only from 
the point of view of profits or benefits from investment 
accruing to the US, but from the world point of view. 
I think this is an important factor for economic sta- 
bility of the whole world. 

Secondly, I think that private investment is a great 
and important factor to achievement of such develop- 
ments and nobody in the United Nations has contested 
this fact. Nobody has opposed it, except from the so- 
cialist point of view. I have seen unanimous support 
for this idea. Take the case of Chile. | represented a 
past Government, but I have seen in both the past 
and the present Government the same approach to the 
problem: to encourage this type of money investment. 

The fact is that in the last ten years private invest- 
ment has not gone overseas, with the exception of oil. 
You find the investment abroad is one-quarter or one- 
fifth of that from 1920 to 1930. There are some factors 
responsible for this with which we have to deal. First, 
American capital has lost, in my opinion, the pioneer 
spirit. Second, the world is insecure. Jt is unstable. 
There is social unrest and political unrest. 

The third reality: in the underdeveloped countries 
the peoples themselves have a growing desire for bet- 
ter standards of living. Like your country, they wish 
to share the profits and resources in greater degree than 
before. The government has greater responsibility 
than before. They have more taxes now. You cannot 
change that. Political propaganda has been on the 
scene. How do we face that? You have to develop 
I don’t think that 


private US investment will go to underdeveloped coun- 


better conditions in the country. 


tries to help economic development if they don’t find 
better economic ground and better political and so- 
in most countries 


cial conditions. At the same time 











you have to encourage private investment through 
some agency, and establish some standards. 

I have seen some American businessmen, in gen- 
eral, oppose some ideas of the International Bank on 
the grounds that they promote socialistic economies 
against tree enterprise. But you can never establish 
capital flow unless you have this type of public in- 
vestment. 

Take Chile: you still have development plans which 
require the help of Government, or the help of the 
World Bank. That private Chilean capital, and private 
US capital, would be interested in other development 
projects is important. On this, the world must work. 
Encouraging private investment where needed, and 
creating the economic and political and social condi- 
tions attractive to capital in other countries, is im- 
portant. 


MR. ILIFF: | think Mr. Altschul touched the heart of 
the matter. These various matters which have been 
mentioned, such as taxation, | agree with you, are very 
important. But I venture to say that even if you could 
the 


which tied up all those matters to everybody’s satis- 


get international treaties right around world, 


faction, you still have the fundamental problem, and 
if American capital goes abroad, it ex- 


that is this 


pects a return in United States dollars. Dollars can on- 
ly be acquired by the non-dollar world if America is 
prepared to buy. 

In the present situation, you have got, as you have 
said, leaving out military aid, a dollar gap of some- 
thing like two or two and a half billions, taking good 
and bad years. What, in effect, does that mean? 

That that 
abroad today, it is being serviced by American aid. 
furthe 


the non-dollar world has either got to be serviced by 


means insofar as American capital is 


So, any injection of American capital into 
additional American aid, or else by additional pur- 
chases by the United States in the non-dollar world. 

I think that is the fundamental of this particular 
question. 

Now, you may say that a very broad and a very 
generous program of American foreign investment may 
solve this problem of the financing of the underdevel- 
oped world. But we must afford the underdeveloped 
world the opportunity of servicing that American capi 
tal. So, I think something done at this end, as well as 
at the other end, will be helpful 


MR. KOEVES: We have here a gentleman who has 
had wide international experience. Perhaps Mr. Herod 
would be interested to make some remarks on what 


has been said until now. 


MR. W. R. HEROD: | welcome the opportunity of 
interjecting a few words, and taking advantage of youn 
introduction,-I think it might be wise to be brutally 
frank 

I think we have got off a little bit right here 


pen to represent a company which las operations in 


I hiap- 


six of the cight non-United States countries represented 


here. We have more than doubled our manufacturing 
We are 


willing to invest today, providing conditions are right 


facilities since the war in those various areas. 


I think we must look at this problem, and recognize 
that cupidity is universal. I admit it for my company 
and for my desire to make a profit, and I admit some 
of the Governments represented here want to get my 
profits. 

The International Finance Corporation is not, under 
today’s condition, a wise mechanism for the investment 
of equity capital. And as a businessman, I have been 
opposed to it because I personally feel it will dry up 
the flow of private money, and harm the free entet 
prise system. Any such international or national agency 
wil! automatically exert priority for repayment of itself 
and we private investors will be residuary legatees 

On this question of investment, I also agree very 
heartily with Frank Altschul. The question isn’t main- 
tenance of balance. That will be attained. The ques 
tion is at what level of economic activity that will be 
attained. To that end I should think we should work 
out and direct our attention to trying to make the 
climate better, reduce expropriations, and, likewise, get 
more conventional forms of operations on both the 
But 


the sentiment here seems 


lending and the recipient side insofar as these 


investments are concerned 
to be that the US should make all the investments 

Now, one of the difficulties, and a prominent one 
in the dollar gap today, is non-Americans wanting to 
buy dollars. In other words, in the very countries that 
are represented here, your nationals want to buy 
American dollars and bring them over here. It isit 
that American investments are not flowing, American 
gross investments are flowing, but they are being com 
pensated by repatriations in certain cases, and by na 
tional investors in other countries trying to get then 
money into the United States, in spite of the fact that 
their own country’s gold outflow has gone to a dan 
gerous figure. 

I think we Americans should look out for our own 
interests, because I know each one of the rest are look 
ing out for theirs, and I say that advisedly. [laughter | 
We can't approach this on the basis that we are all 
I think L am selfish 
think we 


there is a 


going to be good boys together 


and | think you are-—every one of you. | 


have got to look at it on the basis that 
tremendous opportunity for investment here 
Nations on 


not very long ago, was most disquieting to 


The resolution of the United national 
ization 
most businessmen, and I belong to three organizations 
that protested. T was glad to see each organization 
protest in its own words, individually, because T think 


it was dead wrong, and don't understand what it was 


MR. NATANAGARA: It clic | 


tions 


mention eXpropria 


MR. KOEVES: To what did it refer then? 


MR. NATANAGARA: It iiever referred to cither na 


tionalization o1 expropriation, 
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SPEAKER FROM THE FLOOR: [| have a feeling that we 
can attack this problem together. I think you will get 
a stake in the market, 


cither in the way of markets or dollars, to continue 


investors who already have 
investments on a modest scale. I think the tax thing 
is important, but secondary. 

I believe that we in America have likewise got to 
liberalize our trade policies, and permit greater im- 
ports, but likewise they must sell what we want, and 
not try to sell what we have got. I don’t agree that 
the International Finance Corporation is unwise under 
today’s conditions, but I feel today that it is abso- 
lutely wrong for government, for political reasons, to 
charge a very low interest rate on its loans, regardless 
of the risk, where private capital markets show de- 
fault for political reasons. 

I think you will find that American business will be 
vlad to go abroad. As one concern, we would be 
delighted to go abroad, but the trouble and the blame 
is not all on our side. I think we can meet it fifty- 
fifty 


liberalize our trade by abolishing the tariff. I think, 


and I think we will, if by starting, we should 
likewise, much could be done on the other side, to 
make investment more favorable, with sovereignty re- 
maining in each nation’s hands. That choice has got 
to be made on the part of the individual nation, and I 


believe it can be done. 


DR. SANTA CRUZ: | would like to hear some of the 


businessmen say something about taxation. 


MR. PHILLIPS: There is a Security Council meeting 
starting now, and many of the UN delegates may have 
to go at this time. Dr. Azkoul, before you leave, would 


you care to say a few words? 


DR. KARIM AZKOUL: | would first start with the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Koeves concerning the possibility of the 
United Nations establishing a charter or covenant on 
business rights. 

I think it would be unadvisable to ask the United 
Nations to draw up such documents, because neces- 
sarily the United Nations would put itself on the level 
of principle, and then the principle of nationalization 
the 
principle of nondiscrimination between national and 


would certainly be inserted in that document, 
foreign enterprises, and/or the priority to be given to 
the national. 

1 think for the purposes you are looking for, it 
would be dangerous to have the UN attack the prob- 
lem on the level of general principle. In such a cov- 
enant you have to face principles, you cannot make 
exceptions. The remedy would be, in my opinion, in- 
then if the 


country agrees to promise to vou, and give guarantees, 


dividual agreements between countries 
that it will not nationalize, this would be acceptable; 
or give priority of reducing taxes for you; it might give 
vou the possibility of repatriation of money. All these 
things vou cannot do if vou put it on a principle level. 


Secondly, there was no mention here of the inhibi 
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tions of some countries concerning American or for- 


eign business enterprises or capital. These inhibitions 


are serious, as far as I can gather from the Arabic 
world, which has passed through the experience of 
being under foreign rule. I might say that we should 
make a sharp distinction between the need of a coun- 
try for foreign development capital and the readiness 
of that country to accept such assistance. Certainly 
the need is there, but the readiness and willingness to 
accept foreign capital is lacking because of some fears. 
Whether rightly or wrongly, they fear foreign capital 
will bring political influence, which will spread slow- 
ly and become something else. 

Concerning the outer world, you should take into 
account this attitude toward any foreign capital. In my 
Government, nobody believes that Americans might 
have behind their business enterprise any political aim, 
but this is perhaps not clear in the mind of everyone. 
The parties and organizations interested in spreading 
the idea that America is following a policy of im- 
perialists are still working, and they make the people 
of the country hesitant about accepting foreign capital. 

Even assistance or help, in Point Four, found big 
resistance in other countries. 

So if these fears are alleviated, and governments of 
these countries are without any fears of their own, 
I would think the problems of taxation, the number 
of nationals or Americans to be employed, etc., could 
be easily arranged by specific agreements. Countries 
who really recognize they need this help, if we pro- 
pose proper conditions, would be willing to accept this 
help, and would be willing to give enough guarantees 
concerning the security of the enterprise, concerning 
the return of money, the number of employees, and 
all these other problems. 


DR. RODOLFO MUNOZ: I don’t have to leave be- 
cause my country is not a member of the Security 
Council. 

I want to take the opportunity to thank you for the 
invitation to come and listen to these points of view. 
It is difficult to agree with evervbody. As several 
speakers before had some selfish interests to defend- 
and I think we are all in that same situation—I would 
like to add to what has been said. 

From my point of view, my personal point of view, 
we all know the obstacles to the free flow of capital 
in the present day world, and some (TI do not include 
myself among them), some know the possible cures to 
that. But the point is, that that cure is not had at 
the present moment because the situation in the world 
today, both politically and economically, is a very 
grave one, a very difficult one. I agree with my good 
colleague, my eminent colleague, Ambassador Santa 
Cruz. 


DR. SANTA CRUZ: A former colleague. 


DR. MUNOZ: But still my colleague. Once an Am- 


bassador, always an Ambassador. We have here an- 





other President of the Social and Economic Council 
another able personality in the United Nations, and | 
agree with Dr. Santa Cruz and Mr. Ali in what thes 
have said to you. I would like only to add this: that 
possibly tor reasons that have already been explained 
to us so very ably the attitude of many countries, 
many underdeveloped countries (and | would point 
out that that includes the attitude of my own country ) 
is that most of the efforts at progress must come from 
inside. That is one of the fundamental points of our 
economic policy: we must, first of all, be ready to do 
our own thinking, and to try to provide for our own 
progress, 

Second, another observation | would like to add is 
that this problem of investments is not a problem that 
can be taken separately from so many other funda- 
mental problems of the world today, not only political 
problems, but also in the economic field. 1 think it is 
very difficult to talk of trving to improve the flow of 
capital and investment without talking about the other 
economic problems of today. That is to say, the prob 


lems of free trade, and of foreign exchange. 


MR. SALVADOR P. LOPEZ: | think Americans know 
opportunities abroad for American business are quite 
exceptional. Americans enjoy exactly the same rights 
in the economic development of the Philippines that 
Our Constitution provides, for in- 


stock of ou 


Filipinos enjoy 
stance, that at least SO per cent of the 
corporations must be Filipino owned. That isn’t made 
with respect to Americans. 

These corporations may be capitalized by 100. per 
cent American money. 

As to nationalization, there are no regulations | am 
aware of, or stringent regulations, endangering Ameri- 
Cali OF Filipino enterprises. As to exchange restrictions 
I] think there are some restrictions as to repatriation of 
the capital, although this, | think, does not exist in the 
case of profits. In any case, these restrictions are tem 
porary, and would, when conditions improve, probably 
be made more liberal. 

\s to taxes, I think we have a law which provides 
that the tax on new business enterprises is waived for 
the first five vears. Thereafter, they would fall under 
the same tax laws as older corporations. Whatever ou 
taxes are at home, they do not in any way approxi 
mate the taxes in this country, 

The brutal reference to the cupidity of the human 
male, | think, is very apropos. [laughter] It is true 
that the dollar must go wherever it can make the most 
profit under the best possible conditions. But 1 think 
we must realize that this is not all there is to the 
problem. I was wondering, therefore, whether we can- 
not insist that American business should develop a 
conscience, or should go out and invest its dollars out 
of altruistic motives. 

Is it not possible for American business to develop 
what vou might call a kind of global statesmanship 
a kind of business state smanship, which is to look be 


yond tomorrow's profits, or the next day's profits? 


| think American business should begin thinking in 
terms of the strength and stability of the so-called free 
world economy as compared to that of the totalitarian 


countries. From the economic reports behind the iron 


curtain, progress has been amazing, but on our side of 


the fence there has been less than we would like it to 
be. If we face up to this fact, what then should Ameri 
can business do, with all its cupidity, with its insistence 
on a fair rate of profit? Is it going to close its eves to 
this Increasmg disequilibrium ih the rate of economic 
growth in the two houses of the world, and keep its 
dollars at home, because the conditions here are bet 
ter and more profitable? 

Can American business sav, “We will continue mak 
ing our profits here,” and forget about helping people 
in Indonesia, India, and the Philippines, because it 
would mean one per cent or two per cent less profit? 

That is what | meant, Mr. Chairman, in reference to 
a kind of business statesmanship that looks beyond to 
morrow’s immediate advantages. It has been done by 
the American the two World 


Wars. In the First World War vou wanted your notes 


Government between 


paid back. | think one country, Finland, is the one 
that finally completed its payment of debt to you. It 
You lend to Eu 


Therefore, vou wanted to collect money back 


was the good old American system 
rope. 

There was a radical change in the Second World 
War 


business with the world 


You found out this was not a wav to conduct 


Atte: 


was better to vive outright loans to assist countries 


the war, vou found it 


instead of expecting to collect them back quickly 
I would like to know 
bility of transformation taking place in American busi 


whether there is any possi 
ness behaviour like that which has taken place in the 


policies of the United States Government as to loans 


MR. PHILLIPS: | hope this meeting has started, at 
least. to pave the wav to some results to this whole 
problem. Thope that this is not the last meeting of this 
kind. I think if we have enough of them 
get in here and be brutally frank, as Mr. Herod was 


and if we 


we can really accomplish something 

As a parting suyvvestion and partly mo answer to 
what Mr. Lopez said, after World War | we invested 
Prior to the First World War other countries 
didiut 


abroad 
matter 
Brit 
since World War IL the Russian Empire has spread 
that 


matter of normal investment in an enterprise in some 


invested in our country it much 


how leisurely the investment process proceeded 
so tast we dont have much time. It is not a 
other country. [t is a matter of getting an investment 
into that country, and raising that economic standard 
WW cooperation with our own economic system, so that 
we will beat the Communists to the gun. 


None of 


represente d here today can live in isolation. [t resolves 


We cannot live in isolation the countries 
itself to a matter of simply what side of the fence they 
want to be on. That is, 1 think, speaking bluntly, and 
might be a good kick-off next 


will iY Thank you 


whic I | hop 


SESSION 
! 


soon [applause 





Editorial 


The Economic Century 


PPVVERF is no greater demonstration of the irony of in 
| ternational relations today than the fact that peace it 
Small won 


der, therefore, that the prospect of a negotiated settlement 


self is but an instrument of political warfare 


of East-West differences fills a surprising number of peo 
ple with fear and foreboding instead of elation and hope 
joth in the United States and Europe there is a wide 
spread suspicion that the Kremlin’s latest move to molli 
ty the West will prove not a boon for mankind but rather 
a political trap and an economic pitfall 

The Kremlin 


has discovered, say the pessimists, that 


defense production is not crippling the American economy, 


but actually providing a high level of employment. The 


danger lies in peace: drastic cuts in army, navy and ait 


force orders will precipitate a recession, lead to unem 
ployme nt, and cause a fatal economic sickness to descend 
on the nation. 

Fortunately, this anxiety of the timorous is not shared 
by the more astute and farsighted of this country’s busi 
ness leaders. These latter realize that this gloomy theory 
fact: that 


the United States itself still is an “underdeveloped coun 


is refuted by an all important economic 


try” in which magnificent possibilities for the expansion of 
the economy exist 

There are still at least twenty million people in the 
United States who have not been drawn into full par 
ticipation in the economic life of the nation as producers 
or consumers. The vast variety of American natural re 
sources has still by no means been fully exploited And 
we have not even be gun to open up the new economic 
frontiers of electronics, chemistry, and atomic science. 

VLEARLY, peaceful economic endeavor will ultimately 
( 4 prove tar more profitable to the United States than the 
And it is 


Col pe 


manufacture of unproductive war material 


burcle nsome mcome, 


equally clear that once the 
rate, and excess profit taxes necessitated by the defense 
budget are whittled down, enormous amounts of venture 
capital will find their way back to productive investments. 

In addition, it is obvious that more favorable political 
and psychological conditions in international relations will 
provide an encouraging climate for world-wide trade and 
mvestment in the lesser developed 
lands. It that the 


American economy can be « xpect d to ¢ xpand most sound 


rctivities parte tilarls 
therefore 


is In peace and not in war 


ly and effec tively 
Phis 


WW he ite 


pont assumes even more Importance since the 


Russian peace offensive seems to hye based on a 


new concept of world economy, on a theory which ulti 
mately will be the touchstone of the whole Marxist phil 
osophy 

We would appear to be entering into an era in which, 


iggression in the military and political realms, 


abandoning ; 


64 ; UNW 


the Soviet 


aggression 


intends to concentrate on a kind of economic 
This is the picture that seems to be emerging 
ever more clearly from the changing pattern ol events in 
Moscow during the past six months—beginning with the 
economic report of Malenkov to the 19th Party Congress 

Competition for the world market may be the new So 
Moscow 


on the objectives of trade with Japan with Germany, with 


vict strategem mav train its economic artillery 


all the market-hungry nations. [It would 
the Western alliance, hitch 


increasing number of states to the red star, and cause a 


thus break up 
the economic wagons of an 
fatal shrinkage in the economic power of the United 
States. 

If this is so, the East-West struggle may ultimately 
be measured entirely in terms of economics: the cold wat 
will become a matter of cold statistics. Just as in centuries 
past, various epochs were dominated by achievements in 
art, religion, o1 philosophy sO perhaps ours is the Eco 
nomic Century 
chosen by the new leaders 


the 


4g of Russia is not altogether unfavorable to the ( 


UCKILY new terrain 


nited 
States. The achievemerts of the American economy are a 


matter of historical record. It is true that the Soviet eco- 


Homie challenge if it comes will be powerful and Sus 


tained. 


Yet it can be met and will be met—if only for one 


basic reason. Capitalism—physically, morally and psycho 


different what Karl 
Marx supposed it to be a hundred years ago. Consequent 
lv. the Marxist-Leninist-Stalinist 


future is based on an incorrect assumption, 


logically—is a_ totally svstem from 


whole concept of the 

Nonetheless, the struggle will be real and desperate for 
vears to come. We will be in need of statesmen who are 
economists and businessmen who are statesmen 
At the same time, however, we are also faced with an 
other great need. We must formulate and articulate a set 
of moral values of universal appeal in the name of which 
our realists will fight the battl 

For, in truth, five thousand years of experience point 
to the twofold nature of man. Facts and figures are im 
portant and so is technical knowledge. However, it has 
been eternal and universal ideals—not simply facts—which 
have made possible mankind's climb up the long and at 


look 


strife, it is ideals which emerge the 


duous ladder of civilization. A close at history. re 
veals that, from any 


ultimate victors 


Movthrtye 
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